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THE WASHINGTON AND LEE 


Seminars in Literature 
1955-56 


ELIZABETH BOWEN 
“The Critic and the Author’ 
11 October 1955 


CLEANTH BROOKS 
“T. S. Eliot” 
27 October 1955 


Two additional Seminars to be announced. 


The Seminars begin their fifth year this season. Former speakers 
have been: 


1952 
James Southall Wilson 
Peter Taylor 


1952-53 
Robie Macauley 


Jacques Hardré 
Katherine Anne Porter 
Herbert C. Lipscomb 
1953-54 
Alfred Frankenstein 
Roy Campbell 
Carl Carmer 
Leroy C. Breunig, Jr. 


1954-55 


Helmut Kuhn 
Alfred Kazin 


Evelyn Eaton 


Russell Kirk 


For further information address The Washington and Lee Seminars in 
Literature, 24 Payne Hall, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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Wyndham Lewis 


A VERY SINISTER OLD LADY 
from “The Human Age” 


(Malign Fiesta, 11) 


Much later the same morning, at about ten o'clock, they 
had their breakfast in their apartment, near the top of the un- 
comfortably noiseless house. They had had three hours rest—a 
break from which they had derived only a more oppressive head- 
ache. A large tray was brought into the room, and placed upon 
the table by an unsmiling man, who left behind him the im- 
pression that this menial act was disagreeable to him. He could 
speak no English, and shook his head with averted eyes when 
addressed in English, French, German, Italian or any earthly 
tongue. 

The atmosphere of a place where one has just arrived, one 
judges with most acuity from the people first encountered there. 
Pullman was obliged to confess that the old lady emanated some- 
thing so subtly discouraging as to maintain him in a mood of 
uneasiness, and her servants depressed him even more than she 
did. 

As he returned his coffee-cup to its saucer, in an undertone 
he declared, ‘It is a pity. It is possible that I made a bad mistake 
in coming to this place.’ 

Satters stopped eating. His fag’s face, obtuse but painfully 
attempting to understand, became knitted and knotted; his eyes 
fixed themselves upon the inscrutably lowered eyes of his master- 
ful senior. He wished those lids would rise, so that he could see 
their expression. 
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‘We should have stopped in Third City, you mean, Pulley, 
not come here with the old Bail . . . with the Bailiff?’ 

‘It is only an impression, you know.’ 

‘Couldn’t we go back, Pulley?’ he asked. “The same way that 
we came?’ z 

‘I wish we could,’ Pullman muttered, but he said no more, 
Satters continued to await some further oracle, but not for very 
long. The sausages on his plate powerfully attracted him. 


Pullman looked with disapproval at the long horizontal win- 
dow, about five feet from the floor. These windows along the 
side of the house were of milled glass: it was only at the back that 
normal windows were found, leading on to a balcony. Except for 
the windowless front, these buildings appeared to approximate to 
the European. He supposed that there had been an Oriental city 
here to start with, and that it was in process of transforming itself— 
as Spain or Russia had been, at the beginning of the present era. 


In about half an hour, the same domestic as had appeared with 
the breakfast tray made his appearance again, his purpose this 
time—not obvious at first—to remove it. He was terribly reminiscent 
of a domestic in a Grand Guignol play. One felt that he might 
suddenly produce a pack of cards, extract the knave of diamonds, 
and place it beneath the chair of, say, Pullman, and then leave 
the room, carrying away with him only the milk jug. He did 
actually, however, place everything upon a tray, and carried it 
out of the room. 

As he was collecting the coffee-pot, or the butter-dish, he scru- 
tinized for a moment, first Satters, and then Pullman; the latter 
returned the scrunity phlegmatically. When the man had gone, 
the two objects of curiosity looked at one another and burst 
out laughing.—But Pullman laughed dully, for he knew it was 
not a laughing matter. 

‘He'll know us again!’ said Satters. 

‘Yes,’ Pullman responded, ‘and I, on my side, shall certainly 
recognize him.’ 

At this moment the Bailiff burst into the room. He was a breath 
of the old life, of life in Third City: they both felt drawn towards 
him, both felt wonderfully glad that he was there. This was a 
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terrifying reflection upon the place in which they found themselves. 
Quite irrationally, the power he had exercised in the other place 
radiated him with authority here. Pullman did not even reflect 
that he might be very small beer in this new environment. He 
might merely be a well-to-do citizen, and nothing more. 


’ 


But the ‘good old Bailey’ would have been a ray of sunshine 
in his own right, and apart from the fact that he recalled what was 
now a happier life to these two castaways. 

‘Hahsey-hahsey,’ he crowed, ‘methinks I have caught my two 
little white mice in a despondent mood, nicht wahr?’ 

His two litle white mice stood up at his entrance, and Pull- 
man responded. ‘Any morning despondency is dispelled as if by 
magic at the appearance of your Excellency!’ 


‘You are such a courtier, Pullman mee boy! I don’t know 
whether it is true that you find my presence a tonic, but I do know 
that you have that effect upon me!’ 

‘If I could only believe that I acted as a pick-me-up, your 
Excellency, I should be very happy.’ Pullman remained the 
courtier. ‘But is it possible that you are visited by despondency?’ 

The Bailiff, who had sat down, blew a heavy sigh. 

‘There are times, my dear Pullman, when space and time seem 
less resilient. Yes, habit is of quite extraordinary strength. For 
instance, I awoke this morning in Third City, I believed, and I 
put my hand out to press the bell to summon my valet. There 
was no bell there. I recalled where I was. I was not in my palace, 
but in the maternal residence. I should never see my palace again. 
I had dreamed I had a palace, thousands of servants, a sweet hotel 
in a wood. But that was a dream. I dreamed I was carried along in 
a litter, to the blast of trumpets and the hammering on the 
haughty drum. That was a dream, my dear fellow, and a very 
strange dream to have. Why did I have those dreams? To wake from 
such a resounding, such a splendid nightmare is a little sad. Of 
course there is such a thing as despondency for those inclined to 
such splendid dreams. You see, they are the kind of things I like—I 
like being carried about in a litter to the beating of drums, I am an 
Oriental, you see. The happy life for you is a very different thing 
from what it is for me. You would dream—if you could summon 
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what you desired—a wild shore facing the Northern ocean, gulls 
screaming overhead. Perhaps, for perfection, you would be sitting 
in a dinghy—the smallest type of boat—dressed, for preference, 
in the oldest and dirtiest homespun: whereas I would be sitting 
in an enormous barge, with a hundred oarsmen. I am only happy 
with many men. You would be happy alone, with the enormous 
waste of the ocean.—That is why you gladden me, Pullman! Don't 
you see, don’t you see!’ 

The Bailiff rose, a little slowly and painfully. ‘Excuse me for 
talking like this. Forgive me, Satters, my dear fag, and forgive 
me,’ looking at Pullman as it were wistfully, ‘forgive me, philoso- 
pher! I ought not to have talked about myself in that way.’ He sat 
upon the table, and winked at Satters. ‘Yours is an adventurous 
life, is it not, Satters? Your chief takes you to queer spots, eh?’ 

The Bailiff crowed lightheartedly, as he swung his little leg 
backwards and forwards. 

Satters blushed, smiled. ‘Does he, sir?’ he said. 


The effect of this conversation upon Pullman was to depress 
him extremely. 

There was a pause, during which the Bailiff scribbled something 
upon a piece of paper. He put his pen away absentmindedly, then 
turned to Pullman. 

‘It would be better if you stopped here for the next two days. 
The police are rather peculiar. If they did not recognize you— 
and you are obviously foreigners— they would be apt to arrest you. 
They do not speak any civilized language—you would just be 
making unintelligible sounds at one another; you understand? 
In case you are so foolish as to go out, here is the address of the 
house you are in at present.’ He handed Pullman the piece of 
paper upon which he had been writing. ‘It is not a safe-conduct, 
they would march you off and lock you up just the same... they 
could telephone to me. But my fatherly advice is “Stay where 
you are for the present!” ’ 

All three were silent. 

At last Pullman got up, and stood by the fireplace. 

The Bailiff had been paring his nails. 
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‘Will your Excellency receive some important position here?’ 
Pullman asked. 

‘No,’ the Bailiff answered shortly. He added, ‘Not in the sense 
you mean. There are no such posts. Here, as in Third City, a super- 
natural being is in control: but not a shy one—anything but. And 
immeasurably tougher.’ 

‘Ah,’ Pullman said. 

‘The only posts there are here are such subordinate ones that 
they may be dismissed as no posts.’ 

‘What will you do then?’ asked Pullman. 

‘I do not know. I may go to Earth.’ 

Pullman vividly foresaw the Bailiff organizing the most dis- 
graceful rackets in London or Paris or Naples, and smiled. The 
Bailiff smiled in answer. 

‘Well, why not?’ he asked. 


‘It seems to me a good idea,’ Pullman told him. “There is a 
great scope for adventure on Earth. Will you be taking me?’ 

The Bailiff looked thoughtful. ‘Pullman, that was a joke. Do 
not let us refer any more to this pleasantry.’ 

‘You may rely upon my discretion.’ 

Satters’ voice was heard. ‘Is it a place here like Third City, 
sir?” 

The Bailiff examined him with curiosity. “What have you in 
mind, young man? No, this is entirely different. You cannot do the 
things here you can do there. This is a quiet little place. The 
people are very serious. A fiend, as you call him, lives here, and 
he is very strict.’ 

‘It is hardly the charming little burg you described,’ Pullman 
ever so slightly remonstrated. 

‘Have you seen the fires of Hell so far? Is this street not a nor- 
mal street in a modern city?’ 

Pullman was silent. 


‘I really did not recommend it as a health resort. But in a week 
or two you will know all about it, and we will discuss it then. Now 
be patient, and amuse yourselves in this large house for the next 
forty-eight hours. Au ’voir, my children, byezee-byezee.’ 
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He bounced out of the room, all fluttering fingers and twinkling 
eyes. 

The morning was spent in preventing Satters from disappear- 
ing into the Slough of Despond. They lunched with their hostess, 
On either side of her square nose were two deadly cold black eyes: 
but this black immobility was very easily broken up. She did not 
appear to be bored at the presence of these two youthful strangers, 
When Pullman said to her, ‘Your husband was a_ Portuguese? 
she seemed to crack into pieces, and burst into a hysterical cackle. 

‘Did he tell you that? The little elephant!’ She dissolved into 
more explosive cackles. ‘It was very naughty of him.’ 

‘What,’ Pullman murmured, ‘what, Madam, was your husband? 
You don’t mind my asking, I hope.’ 

She recovered almost as suddenly as she had disintegrated. It 
was with much snobbish hauteur that she announced, ‘My husband 
was a high official. A very high official; he was the Supervisor of 
Dis. There is no higher post.’ 

‘What, Madam, is Dis?’ Pullman inquired. 

‘Oh yes, it is where people are punished for their sins.’ 

She was not interested to conceal anything. She babbled, with- 
out any consciousness of censorship. Pullman only availed himself 
of this in a very limited way, lest he should incur the displeasure 
of the Bailiff. He did say, however, that he could not understand 
why the police would arrest them at sight, and she explained that 
at once. 

There are no people in this city other than those doing Dis 
work. The police would think you were two sinners who had 
escaped. There are only Us and the Sinners—and you are not Us. 
See? Soon you will be seeing the convoys of newly-arrived Sinners 
from Earth. They are guarded by many police. It is hardly possible 
for them to escape. Escapes from Dis have been known to occur. No 
one could get very far however. The police are vigilant.’ 

‘Ah!’ declared Pullman. ‘Ah!’ 

‘What do you mean, Ah?’ the old lady demanded. 

‘Oh, I meant Hum.’ 

The old lady burst into shrieks of antinomic merriment. ‘Oh 
you!’ she howled. If you were a Sinner, and I were your guardian, 
I would tickle your pretty feet, and draw out your banter.’ 
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Pullman looked at her with alarm. 

‘Would that be legitimate?’ he asked. 

‘Bien sur! I could shorten your tongue for an inch or two if it 
seemed to me too long.’ She fell into a paroxysm of sadistic mirth. 

‘I seem responsible for strange fancies in your mind, Madam.’ 


‘Oh, no,’ she protested. ‘We always talk like that here; it is de 
la taquinerie, that is all. You see, we have all had other human 
beings in our power. If you are fond of another person it is natural 
to think what you would do to him if you had him strapped down 
ona pallet in a punishment cell. We always imagine ourselves with 
scissors or hot irons in our hands!’ 

‘You are trying to frighten me,’ Pullman told her. 


‘Oh no, Mr Pullman!’ and she violently shook her head. ‘When 
my husband came home from working, in the evening, if I chat- 
tered too much he would say, “I was working on a woman today 
who talked too much. What do you think I did? I handed her 
over to the surgeon, telling him to arrange her mouth, to cut her 
tongue in strips, or shorten it and block up her sinuses—to do 
whatever was necessary to reduce her to a point where she can 
only just make herself understood. The surgeon answered, “Very 
well. But that may make her more troublesome than ever,’—To 
this my husband answered, “Then I will get you to cut her tongue 
out altogether.” You hear?’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Pullman, that was not said in order to frighten me. 
It was a pleasantry.’ 

‘I get you. These things are such a commonplace that no one 
supposes another is seeking to intimidate when he refers to 
charcuterie, which plays such a large part in his day’s routine.’ 

‘That is what I mean, Pullman—do you mind my not saying 
Mister?’ 


‘If you had me strapped in the punishment cell, would you 
call me Mister?’ 

The old lady let fly with a ferocious cackle of clinical mirth, 
‘Ah, then I might insist upon the ‘‘Mister”.’ 


Pullman turned to Satters, and said with a wink, speaking in 
English, “This Modom wants to call me Pullman and leave the 
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Mister out. Shall I let her do that? Would you let her leave your 
Mister out?’ 

‘Yes!’ the old lady had a lighted eye riveted upon Satters. “What 
do you think?’ 

Satters looked from one to the other. “Why not call him Pulley, 
Ma’am?’ He was feeling familiar with this old lady, although she 
nearly made him sick by what he intuited was her table-talk, a 
talk which took all the colour out of Pullman’s face, and seemed 
sometimes to upset him. 

‘Fine, Satterthwaite.’ She spoke her English, ‘Good boy, you, 
good boy.’ 

‘Do those who devote their lives to the punishment of sin,’ 
Pullman inquired, ‘never, in domestic life, forget where they are? 
Do they, for instance, begin punishing their wives?’ 

The old lady paused for a moment. ‘Mr Pullman,’ she then 
said, ‘let me give you a piece of advice: you must be careful not to 
let your tongue run away with you. It is best not to indulge in 
mockery of our way of spending our lives. It is not funny to 
punish a man for helping to liquidate a sacrament, or making a 
habit of simony.’ 

‘Madam, please. Thank you for your benevolent intentions, 
but I am not likely to do what you suggest. Remember that I was 
brought up by the Jesuits.’ 

‘Hum.’ 

Pullman laughed. ‘What does hum signify?’ he inquired. 


‘It is synonymous with hah!’ the old lady croaked. ‘But 
let me answer your question about the effect of public life upon 
domestic life. Our neighbor,’ she pointed her jewelled finger to- 
wards the wall, ‘is a very famous surgeon—all his work has been 
with the Sinners. Well, he had a wife who was notorious for her 
nosiness.’ She shuddered. ‘We learned one morning that he had 
cut her nose off. He had momentarily believed that she was a 
Sinner.’ 

‘I can see how that might happen.’ 

‘That is the kind of remark against which I was warning you- 
let me finish my story. When she left the hospital the surgeon put 
another nose on her face, which everyone agreed was much better 
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than the first. And it was not an inquisitive nose—Do you see?’ 

‘Yes. It is the moralist—the moralist with the knife—in family 
life.’ 

The old Lady nodded her head thoughtfully. 

Pullman burst out laughing. 

‘You laugh, Pulley. You have no pity for that woman, who lost 
her nose. Hum. The joker is as cruel as the moralist.’ 

Pullman protested vigorously. ‘Please. It was the moralist I 
was laughing at, not the wife of the moralist.’ 

‘It is most unsafe to laugh at the moralist, in the moralistic 
Matapolis,’ Madam Heracopoulos airily grated. 

The whole time, this old witch is threatening, Pullman said 
to himself: so there must be no free-speaking in Matapolis. There 
can be no intelligent conversation. He considered it rather lucky 
that he had had this uninhibited chat with an intelligent inmate 
of this place. 

As if she had overheard his interior monologue, Mrs H. spoke. 
‘The way you speak, Pulley, is very amusing. People do not speak 
like that here. It is only Sinners who speak like that. Sometimes 
they are very amusing.’ She fixed her spectacles on her nose, and 
affected to examine him. ‘Perhaps you are a Sinner. If you are, my 
dear, I wish I were younger. I would greatly enjoy being in a 
punishment cell with you.’ 

‘How horrible, Madam.’ 


‘Not at all. I have been much more attracted by Sinners than 
by members of our social circle. I used to wonder whether I had not 
some sin in me. I was allotted once to a woman whom I found 
very graceful and intelligent. She was a great Sinner. It was a 
Sexual Sin.’ She paused and looked at Pullman. ‘I will not tell you 
what I did to her—how I disfigured her first, and gutted her psy- 
chologically afterwards. I was praised for my work by the...’ She 
spluttered with laughter. ‘You would say by Satan! He threw her 
shell to the . . . the wolves, for he said she was a very great Sinner. 
Horrified as I was by her sins I felt I could like her very much if 
she had not sinned against the angelic world—if she had not been 
so filthy. We must not forget that we were intended to be semi- 
angelic. There are foulnesses which particularly offend the angelic 
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nature, which is so naturally pure. So I had to look upon this 
woman as steeped in sexual foulness, every bit of her. But she 
spoke ... well, so wisely, that I, who am only a very little angelic, 
at times faltered. At times I faltered.’ 

Pullman listened with a growing misery. What an old liar the 
Bailiff was! What was his purpose in bringing him here? He could 
not guess what could have made it worth his while to burden 
himself with Satters and his own humble personality. Of what use 
could they be to him? What were they supposed to do in this 
galére—what possible good motive could he had had? Unless the 
Bailiff is mad, and has lost his sense of reality? 

The Bailiff had assured him that Hell was a thing of the past... 
what would he say if he confronted him with the reality, as di- 
vulged by his mother? Would he brush it aside as an old woman’s 
hallucinations? Would that be his line? 

After she had stopped speaking he still sat there meditating. 
He had become unconscious of her presence. 

Satters was shuffling restlessly. Though understanding nothing 
of what his chief and this old hag were talking about, since they 
were speaking French, there was much telepathic activity, and he 
had become afraid of something, he did not know what. 

Pullman became conscious of a sound like the distant rumbling 
of the tumbrils (he thought.) But after a moment or two he under- 
stood that it was the aged woman, whose mirth was on the way. 
It was the muffled rolling of the phlegm, heralding an hysterical 
discharge. He had not long to wait. There was an outburst, which 
involved the use of her handkerchief, clearing the path for some 
deep shrieks of venerable wildness. She rocked backward and 
forward. When she had full use of her breath again, she spoke. 

‘Pulley, I know you will not like it, but you are behaving now 
exactly like a Sinner, when they first understand what is about 
to happen to them. They hear a piercing shriek, or the groans of 
someone in the next cell.’ 

‘Do you believe, Madam,’ Pullman asked almost violently, ‘that 
I am going to be tortured?’ 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

‘How can I say? I do not know anything about your sins. For 
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that matter, I have no idea why my little elephant brought you 
here. He does such funny things. He has not confided in me. He 
may believe that you could enter the punishment service... you 
cannot stop here unless you enter that service. There are only two 
kinds of people here as I have said. The Sinners, and those who .. .’ 

‘I see. Perhaps his Excellency will explain to me, now, what he 
proposes to do with us. For I am not alone.’ 

They both looked at Satters, who looked back in terror at them. 

‘He is not old enough to be a Sinner,’ she observed. ‘What is 
more, he is not going to develop beyond that inoffensive age.’ 

Satters burst into tears. 

‘Satters, my boy, there is nothing to cry for, please, Satters.’ 

‘Does he always do that?’ she asked. 

‘It is his habit, when too much badgered.’ 

‘We have plenty of cry-babies among the Sinners’ (she was in- 
formative). “Chey have spasms of self-pity.’ 

‘Poor creatures!’ Pullman stretched himself nervously. ‘A sore 
trial the Sinners must be to their angelic attendants.’ 

She gave an expressive shudder inside her laces and alpacas. 

When they came out into the large, dark, windowless hall, in- 
habited by two mournful domestics, Pullman understood what 
had at first been so mysterious. Now he was in possession of the 
key. What had been vaguely sinister was now plain sailing! This 
was the towering ante-chamber to the domesticity of an ogress. The 
two grey-faced domestics brooded all day, no doubt, upon delicious 
Sinners, subtly robbed of their beauty, or gallant gentlemen, re- 
duced to whimpering shadows of themselves. They might still hold 
in their pinched nostrils the perfume of some outrageously 
impure descendant of Eve, whom they had dragged by the hair 
into the punishment cell, or they might prefer, during the long 
hours of servitude in this mausoleum, to remember the blood that 
wiped out the sins of the men of many races. And when they had 
seen these two little strangers enter the hall, in the company of 
their ‘young’ master, they must at once have speculated whether 
these were Sinners, about to be subjected to private rites. The 
Bailiff’s protegés had not seen the cold glare of anticipation, but 
Pullman, at least, had registered the violence lurking in this 
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cemetery of Sinners, each executed spectre cemented into the 
ghastly minds of this pseudo-humanity, whose life was death. 





Reprinted through the courtesy of Mr. Lewis and Methuen, Ltd. 
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Hugh Kenner 


THE DEVIL AND MR. LEWIS 


In this long-awaited continuation* of the 1928 Childermass 
Mr. Lewis enters, and fills with his inimitable voice, very lofty 
mansions indeed, challenging, without swank or irrelevance, com- 
parison with Swift and Milton. That The Human Age is surely 
the only book in English that brings to mind these two great 
writers simultaneously is a measure of Lewis’s authenticity:no one 
concocting a novelty would cross-breed such ill-matched giants. 
Mr. Lewis, the least literary of writers, doesn’t reshuffle styles, he 
discovers the unique and natural tone of what he has to say; any 
likeness to past stylists is a by-product. What Mr. Lewis has to say 
is first, that mankind must, as a working hypothesis, be considered 
as an agglomeration of hopeless brutes, preserved for consideration 
by the presence of a very few men of intelligence, and by the ex- 
ertions of these men maintained above a void; second, that this 
hypothesis, though wrong, must not be replaced by anything less 
austere, more sentimental, or merely self-flattering, but modified by 
a context of inexplicable grandeur. (“God values man: that is 
the important thing to remember’’). One may expect to be able to 
state this second theme more precisely when the final part, The 
Trial of Man, is published; positing and then eroding the first 
theme is the business of the present double volume, Monstre Gai 
and Malign Fiesta. A revision of The Childermass is also promised, 
which may bring certain disparate details—Pullman’s religion, for 
instance, or the number of World Wars—into accord with the new 
work, but can hardly perfect a junction between that showpiece 
of Vorticism and the present narrative. There is a discrepancy of 
style, readily illustrated; it incarnates a radical discrepancy of 
conception. Mr. Lewis is no longer, in the smallest degree, showing 
off, nor is his imagination any longer dominated by the now faded 





*THE HUMAN AGE (Vol. Il: MONSTRE GAI and MALIGN FIESTA). 
By Wyndham Lewis. Methuen, 1955. 
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phenomena of the decade that bungled its chance to remake the 
world. In The Childermass, 27 years ago, he was bucking not only 
a massive political and philosophical trend, but the most impres- 
sively staffed and glitteringly publicized literary movement in 200 
years: the age of Joyce, Stein, Lawrence, Hemingway, the Paris 
expatriates, the literary Freudians, and the Bloomsbury set. One of 
his intentions was, singlehanded, to outdo them in brilliance. An- 
other was to incarnate in a ruthless and permanent mask that 
particular grimace of the Zeitgeist which in “the twenties” came 
to apotheosis. These two intentions somewhat interfered with 
one another. 

The age demanded an image 

Of its accelerated grimace 


—and was discouraged by a surface of inchmeal pyrotechnics from 
learning that it had been accorded The Childermass and its 
memorable Bailiff. 


In thin clockwork cadence the exhausted splash of the waves is 
a sound that is a cold ribbon just existing in the massive heat. 
The delicate surf falls with the abrupt clash of glass, section by 
section. (7)* 
Virginia Woolf, we concede, couldn’t have written that; unfor- 
tunately such a surface is so arresting that it is difficult to see past 
it. Everything, for 322 pages, is in a documentary present tense. 
The minutest flashback is rigorously excluded, even from details 
of syntax. The long sentences are compound, not complex: they 
evade time (on principle) by eschewing the normal gesture of 
Western syntax, the holding of one thing in the mind for the du- 
ration which another thing requires to modify it. Lewis (1928) does 
not write, “Each time the ass brayed, the man who was holding it 
stiffened and straightened up.” He writes: “One holds by the bridle 
an ass, which trumpets with sedate hysteria. Electrified at each 
brazen blare, its attendant stiffens. He is shaken out of an attitude 
to which on each occasion he returns, throwing him into a gaunt 
runaway perspective. ...” (13) There are three more lines of this; 
when you lift events out of time, instead of rendering them as 





*Numbers in parenthesis refer to pages of the book under discussion. 
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processes, you can dilate on them forever; the great difficulty in 
organizing such writing is to get to the next idea; it always pre- 
sents itself (when you do at length admit it) abruptly, a new card 
from the deck. The determined reader gets the hang of the book 
by discerning and connecting passages in which the doctrinaire 
objectivity of presentation locks, somehow, with the theme. This 
account of the locale, for instance, induces malaise, like the mise- 
en-scéne of the newspapers: 


The scene is steadily redistributed, vamped from position to po- 
sition intermittently at its boundaries. It revolves upon itself 
in a slow material maelstrom. ... Never before have there been 
so many objects of uncertain credentials or origin: as it grows 
more intricate Pullman whisks them forward, peering into the 
sky for lost stars twirling about as he has to face two ways at 
once, on the qui vive for the new setting, fearing above all 
reflections, on the look-out for optical traps, lynx-eyed for 
threatening ambushes of anomalous times behind the orderly 
furniture of Space, or hidden in objects to confute the solid 
last moment. . . . (35) 


We have read enough about the post-war breakup of a settled 
order—or at any rate read enough commentaries on The Waste 
Land—not to find this phantasmagoric landscape baffling. It is 
dominated by the walls of a Magnetic City, supposed to be Heaven, 
which everyone wants to get into. Vast troops of people who have 
died out of life on earth are assembling in the plains to await in- 
terrogation and possible admission. They recall very little of the 
past, find the small shocks of the new life—especially its costumes— 
outrageous until gotten used to, and settle down to await a mil- 
lennium which seems interminably postponed by noisy public dis- 
cussions. “The ice is broken,” the doll-like Satters reflects on his 
new state. “Fresh bearings have to be taken. New worlds for old— 
all is in the melting pot.” (5) These are the clichés of the 20's; 
gradually it dawns on us that what the souls at this Feast of the 
Innocents have been catapulted into is the antechamber of the 
Marx-Lawrence-Transition-Bertrand Russell-Daily Mirror heaven, 
and that the “peristaltic process” by which they have been ex- 
truded on this plain, feeling “as natural...thanks to the effi- 
cient nature of ... the process of psychic mummification they have 
undergone, as though it were their natural life that they were still 
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enjoying,” was simply the highly salvationist alchemy of the Great 
War. The Bailiff, at whose daily court proceedings for admission 
to the City are supposed to be carried on, is a protean Mr. Punch, 
a shameless entertainer, a vulgarizer of useful ideas, and (pos. 
sessing no personal center distinguishable from the congeries of 
effects he produces) a tireless mimic. His official status is am- 
biguous, but his artistic use is clear: he is the incarnate Zeitgeist, 
the irresponsible clownish will behind the linked political, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic programs of the 1920’s. He can mimic Law. 
rence, Joyce, or Stein, argue like Bergson, pontificate like the 
BBC, or coruscate with the purposeful breeziness of a newspaper 
pundit. The Lewis who created this figure is one of the great 
virtuoso performers of literature, convincing us by sheer vitality 
and technical resourcefulness that the Bailiff, for all his shoddiness, 
is a focus of energy, of mythological proportions, the incarnate 
implacable frivolity, in fact, that makes the quotidian world go 
round. He so fastens on the magnetized reader’s imagination, and 
so fills it, that when Miss Stein rhapsodizes about Tender But- 
tons, or Professor Whitehead invokes his magical flux, or pages 
of glossy advertisements exude the good fellowship of abstract 
business, we grow accustomed to reflecting that it is simply an as- 
pect of the Bailiff that is performing. 

There seems to be no precedent for the creation of a satiric 
figure whose reality so obliterates that of the milieu out of which 
he is drawn. A Volpone, by contrast, isn’t an age, nor an omni- 
present force, but simply a permanent human type among other 
types. One reason why the Bailiff has no predecessors is that there 
has been no previous need for such a creation. Swift, for instance, 
dealt with material of sufficient structure to be brought within 
the confines of such a communal image as Lilliput. He created 
mock commonwealths. It was one of Lewis’s key insights, that one 
could do nothing with such a time as his own but personify it. 
Its phenomena aren’t rationally interrelated, they merely cohere, 
with the restless radiance of a Bergsonian “person.” “Our period 
is like a person, in short,” Lewis wrote in the first number of 
The Enemy, “just as we are less and less like one; the secret of 
its being is technically expressed in terms of ‘mass-psychology’.” 

To this gay monster, “‘what every creature ought to under- 
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stand is that he is never worth a fraction of the trouble we take 
with him here.” (221) His Heaven, a miscellaneous clutter of 
facades like a Paris art-movement—‘the upper stages of wicker 
towers; helmet-like hoods of tinted stucco; tamarisks; the sma- 
ragdine and olive of tropical vegetations; tinselled banners; gigan- 
tic grey-green and speckled cones, rising like truncated eggs from a 
system of profuse nests; and a florid zoological symbolism .. .” (7)— 
this place is, he explains confidentially, “in the truest sense an 
asylum, and our patients are our children.” (224) The sensational 
milieu over which he presides makes no sense; it isn’t the coherent 
product of some man’s will, like the Caliph’s Design of Lewis’s 
igig parable, nor the fulfilment of an orderly document like 
Jefferson’s Constitution, but an assemblage of time-serving whims, 
“built in a bare thinking cube innocent of the compass, a mi- 
crocosm indifferent to physical position, nowhere in nothing.” (222) 
It is a vulgar sensational corruption of what might have been 
expected to arise in the clearing left by the War. Lewis had writ- 
ten, in 1921, of a new epoch in which “creatures of a new state 
of human life, as different from Nineteenth Century England, 
say, as the Renaissance was from the Middle Ages” might move 
“forward, and away from the sealed and obstructed past.” 


A phenomenon we meet, and are bound to meet for some 
time, 1s the existence of a sort of No Man’s Land atmosphere. 
The dead never rise up, and men will not return to the Past, 
whatever else they may do. But as yet there is Nothing, or 
rather the corpse of the past age, and the sprinkling of children 
of the new. There is no mature authority, outside of creative 
and active individual man, to support the new and delicate 
forces bursting forth everywhere today. 


—Editorial in The Tyro, No. 1 


Instead there had burst forth—it is true, in a No Man’s Land—the 
Sitwells, Miss Stein, Bergson, Behaviourism, a hundred inanities 
devoid of focal interest but symptomatic of a dismally cheery 
freudomarxist collectivism, the frivolous annihilation of all that 
traditionally won’t herd. ‘“‘What are your intentions as regards the 
mass of men, wicked or charitable, old mole?” a Lewisian spokes- 
man twits the Bailiff. “You know, you sugary ruffian, of what 
quality is your charita! Heaven preserve us from—your Heaven!” 
(153) 
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Amid the great debate between this figure and the Bailiff The 
Childermass breaks off, possibly in part because, .in order to go 
on, Lewis needed to know more about the inside of that celebrated 
Heaven. It is facile to say that he at length got on with the work 
after the Magnetic City had finally materialized itself around him 
for detailed inspection as Mr. Attlee’s Welfare State; facile because, 
though Monstre Gai draws heavily on the writer’s experiences in 
post-war Britain, he has raised those experiences from the plane of 
ebullient documentation at which he presents them in Rotting 
Hill (1951) to a dimension of fantasy whose function is to make 
the near-Sartrian absurdity of life in the Bailiff’s bailiwick crush- 
ingly real. An image of this nauseous reality occurs early in the 
new book; from ‘a bare thinking cube...nowhere in nothing” 
the protagonists of The Childermass are translated into “a cheer- 
less twentieth century side-street,’”” uncompromisingly physical, 
which epitomizes what lies behind the cyclopean battlements: 

Meanwhile, the bodies of both Satters and Pullman were 
subject to internal disturbances of some violence.... Then a 
sensation, originating in the bladder, gave him a clue: for 
neither the bladder nor intestines had played any part in his 
life in the camp. He had not made water since his death on 
earth. Satters whispered, hoarse and urgent, “I must find a 
urinal!” 

Like the personnel of a circus parading a mediterranean 
city, the Bailiff’s big drums, thudding like artillery, wheeled 
into a grandiose boulevard. 

“Is this Heaven?” Pullman at last blankly inquired of the 
air. It reminded him of Barcelona. This, like the Rembla, was 
a tree-lined avenue with huge pavements, across which cafes 
thrust hundreds of tables and chairs, to the edge of the 
gutter... . (11) 

The novel necessities of the body (“‘I say, I just can’t wait any 
longer!’ He was stamping about, with his hands in his trousers 
pockets”) and the idiocies of the café-lounging populace (for 
whom, with a pension adequate to keep them at the cafe all day and 
indulge their love of pink hats, hand-painted ties, and strident 
socks, it is without qualification Heaven) receive sufficient stress 
in the first 30 pages of Monstre Gai to posit a new kind of world, 
which is in fact a new angle of vision on this present world. Their 
fidelity in sustaining this unique vision would alone entitle these 
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books to rank among Lewis’s principal artistic achievements. Here 
is Pullman’s response to what would be in an ordinary piece of 
fiction a commonplace enough experience, a glimpse into a 
vacantly exhilarated crowd: 


... Lastly came three, who had not the vigour to think about 
a sock. Their mouths hung open beneath stupidly smiling 
eyes, their skins like vellum, their teeth like a mummy’s; they 
encouraged one another to laugh—for if you cannot think you 
can always laugh—at the stars. They seemed to believe that 
these were bubbles of light, and that they might at any moment 
burst. Pullman would have said that they were showing off 
for the benefit of the strangers, but they seemed too absorbed 
in themselves to be doing that: their eyes, also, looked aloof 
and demented. ... 

“Vacuous as London is,’ Pullman observed, it does not 
manufacture a citizenry so mentally void as you do.” 

Their guide received this with a laugh so harsh and 
troubled that Satters was visited with an icy touch of goose- 
flesh, and Pullman glanced sideways inquiringly. Were these 
skeletons in somebody’s cupboad?—Was Mannock responsible 
for this lunacy? Mannock’s voice was as uneasy as his laugh 
had been, and all he said was, “We are not all like that.” (18) 


Lewis can not only make mere commonplace idiocy chilling 
(‘Everything to do with human life is, was, and always will be a 
little terrifying’’), he can render casual hostilities with imperish- 
able directness: 


“Pulley, I say, these people give me goose-flesh. I feel I am 
walking among dead people, Pulley, all of them cracking 
jokes.” 

““So you are,” Pullman told him. “Can you smell them?”. . . 

“Ugh, ugh, Pulley!”” How sad they look, don’t they? When 
they make a crack their faces break up into a hundred tiny 
little wrinkles.” 

There was a croak in their ear, ‘““You two stop whispering. 
We don’t allow that. All cards on the table.” 

Pullman half-turned round, and said, “‘My friend is so young 
that is why we whisper. We won’t any more.” 

“I don’t mind,” shrugged the mask—and it was so terribly 
like a mask that Pullman felt that that was what in fact it 
might be. This one had a monocle, and he fluttered his hands. 
“IT am a newcomer myself.” 

“I don’t think you are, buddy,’ 
through his beard. 


Pullman blew at him 
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“I think you're a horrid old man.” There was a nasty 


look in the eye of the mask. “Go away . . . and have a good wash. 
You are filthy both of you. You stink.” 
Pullman drew Satters away, towards one of the shops. . . . (44) 


This isn’t Swiftian: there is no rictus. When the Legions of Hell 
visit their thunders on the City, Lewis portrays with equal impar- 
tiality the victims (“Beneath him Mannock lay trembling on the 
floor, but it was an automatic rattle of his flesh, not one at which 
his consciousness assisted. He adhered to the floor like a piece of 
paper, a gasp stifled and stuck, his mouth as round as a penny- 
piece. Satters’ head adhered to Pullman’s body at about the level 
of the hip, like an unsightly wen of dough texture. He was quite 
motionless. It was a striken group.’’) and the violence (. . . three or 
four mammoth voices on high, crashing out the alphabets of 
Heaven and of the Pit. The nasal tongues of giant viragos at one 
time conducted a screaming argument among the clouds, which, 
if translated, was totally absurd. . . . The giant sounds shrank 
to a hubbub of monkeys, and a psittacine screaming. As abruptly 
as it had begun this chaotic orgasm ended. ...’) 


Behind that crisis lies a London air raid; behind the street 
throng lies a London street; behind the men who laughed at the 
stars lies, say, a vignette of Boat Race Night. It is with surprise, 
long after finishing the book, that one so reflects; within the book 
the phantasmagoria imposes its own reality, capacious enough to 
handle, without change of manner, an encounter between giant 
angels: 


With the little garments of a mere six-footer hanging from them 
in loops and wisps, two vast nudities rose into the air and dis- 
appeared over the roofs. But they made their exit buttocks 
uppermost. ...Hell’s messenger protruded against the azure 
sky an anchovy-coloured ballon. But this was immediately suc- 
ceeded by an upsurge of pink limbs, of enormous size, climbing 
up on top of the darker element; and that is how they actually 
vanished behind the roofs, a picture in a pink, wine-brown 
and azure, the last things seen being three or four violently 
agitated feet, pink feet and brown feet, the stiff tumbling 
spikes of twenty toes signalling the agitation beneath. (110) 


What Lewis has succeeded in doing is to engulf the reader, for the 
first time, with the clinical aloofness from which his books have 
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always been written, so that one is no longer aware of the show- 
man’s personality. The absurdity seems not a way of seeing the 
material, but intrinsic with the material. This inane city, one re- 
flects, is one Wyndham Lewis has long inhabited. It is Tarr’s 
Paris, or Victor Stamp’s London, with the whimiscal sensations of 
the old Lewis style withdrawn. 


Not that James Pullman, the protagonist and observer, is 
Wyndham Lewis; though he was in life the greatest writer of his 
time (the encomium comes from the Bailiff) he shares with Lewis 
only the familiar penchant for eloquent analysis, and the indiffer- 
ence to sensual blandishments. Like René Harding in Self Con- 
demned—whose fate, an imprisoned spectator in Hell, with no 
Dante’s return ticket, is oddly parallel—Pullman repudiates im- 
proprieties not to his taste with a vehemence that affords a clue 
to the corruption beneath his detachment. His plight images 
that of the intelligent man in a world which seems to offer him 
nothing but a variety of ways of selling himself. In one of the 
most hair-raising scenes in the book he dismisses a valet who at- 
tempts to augment the luxuries of the womanless City by pathic 
seduction: 


Pullman glared drearily at Sentoryen. “My imagination is 
defective,” he replied. “It would be no use trying to believe 
that you were a glamorous screen star. Apart from the ques- 
tion of certain outstanding anatomical details, you have not 
the necessary lovely husky voice.” 

The young man sprang up and began pacing up and down. 

“Very well, very well. You will go to seed sexually! Just be- 
cause I have not got...oh fou-ee!...a great apparatus teem- 
ing with germs, chock full of dangers ...of which a somewhat 
milder form of leprosy is not the worst—just because I have 
not got the famous female stink you scorn my proposal!” He 
flung himself into a bandy-legged attitude, with a transforma- 
tion of his face into the mask of a repulsive zany, by develop- 
ing a sparkling squint and pouting his lips out in an obscene 
smile—snatching a cyclamen from a vase within easy reach, 
and sticking it in his thick hair, the stalk finding a foothold 
behind his ear, acquired the flowery symbol of the female. 

“Like that, would you love... me more!” he cried. 

Pullman continued to stare at this performance—hostilely 
however. 

“Can you find nothing disgusting to do,” he jeered, “to 
provide yourself with the authentic female whiff?” (187) 
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Yet when the Bailiff attempts to recruit him as an ally in the 
power-struggle that ferments behind the facade of the City, Pull- 
man’s “impassible calm... which hid an implacable refusal to be 
deceived” (177) is undermined by the Bailiff’s elementary flattery 
of literary vanity. Offered life in the comfort to which he has al- 
ways believed himself entitled, in an apartment whose living-room 
or sitting-room, in addition to “everything a human being can 
want, either for sitting or living,” contains brand new copies of 
two of his own best books, Pullman sinks into “the silken billows of 
a sumptuous settee’ exclaiming “This is authentic! This, beyond 
the shadow of a peradventure, is Heaven.” 


What unites Pullman to the Bailiff, Pullman tells himself, 
is simply the Bailiff’s willingness to support “the literary god, 
James Pullman by name.” He reassures himself that he has made 
no compromise. “Pullman claimed full independence; would be 
quite capable of criticizing this all-powerful magistrate, and would 
take sides with him under no circumstances. His tenancy of 400 
would in no way change that.” Thus Pullman rationalizing; but 
what really unites them is their shared distaste for the human 
aggregate. Pullman feels set above it as a man of intelligence, 
the Bailiff as a man of power, a supernatural transposition, Pull- 
man comes to realize, of ‘““gangster-wealth at its most irresponsible.” 
Later he has a bad half-hour reflecting that he is repeating the pat- 
tern of his life on earth: 


It was made clear to you that the role which had been yours 
on earth was essentially diabolic. To your confusion, your 
faithfulness to your earthly part in this play led you into the 
strangest supernatural company....as in my Own Case, you 
would find yourself involved with a powerful demon, whereas 
on Earth he would merely be dear old so-and-so, a rich patron 
of the arts, or a go-ahead publisher. (263, 265). 
Truncating these morose reflections, however, he elects anew for 
the Bailiff, as “the supernatural agent, paradoxical as that might 
seem, most favourable to man.” (267) So when the Bailiff’s Palace 
is destroyed by supernatural invaders, who come provoked by this 
plausible rogue’s villainies and peculations, Pullman and his side- 
kick Satters accompany the gay monster on a flight through space 
to his city of origin, which men know as Hell. 
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Hell, the Bailiff has been explaining, is much maligned by 
childish tales. By comparison with Third City, it is an intellectual 
center. His own father, the Bailiff recalls, having been sent there 
through a misunderstanding, married and “followed the calling 
of most of its inhabitants...” 


“Which is what?” Pullman interrupted. 

“Oh, nothing much, psychology mostly...” 

“A city given up to psychology? That is exceptionally un- 
usual, is it not? 

“I have always rather felt that myself, Pullman.... 


” 


Not long after his arrival as a tourist trapped in Hell, Pullman 
learns more about this “psychology” from the Bailiff’s elderly 
mother, a sepulchral crone who partakes with her guest in one of 
the most electrifying luncheon dialogues in English fiction. Her 
late husband, it seems, was supervisor of Dis. 

“What, Madam, is Dis?” Pullman inquired. 

“Oh yes, it is where people are punished for their sins.... 


There are no people in this city other than those doing Dis 
work. There are only Us and the Sinners—and you are not Us. 


” 


“Ah!” declared Pullman. “Ah!” 

“What do you mean, Ah?” the old lady demanded. 

“Oh, I meant Hum.” 

The old lady burst into shrieks of antinomic merriment. 
“Oh you!” she howled. “If you were a Sinner, and I were your 
guardian, I would tickle your pretty feet, and draw out your 
banter.” ... (324) 


When Pullman remonstrates with the Bailiff— 
“It is hardly the charming little burg you described,” 


the Bailiff’s rejoinder is final: 
“Have you seen the fires of Hell so far? Is this street not a 
normal street in a modern city?” 
Pullman was silent. (323) 

The astonishing achievement of Malign Fiesta—surely Lewis's 
most continuously powerful piece of writing, not excepting the 
second half of Self Condemned—is this representation of a Hell 
deprived of romance, continuous with civic normality and quiet. 
In one respect he surpasses Milton and even Dante: he contrives 
an Inferno of overwhelming power while making no attempt to 
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be picturesque, or evocative, or to intimidate. He is not interested, 
like Dante, in the gradations of sin and punishment; sin, in fact— 
this is one way of characterizing his intensely tragic art—has never 
been a subject of much interest to Mr. Lewis. So it is on the tech- 
nology of Hell that he concentrates, and he has in this sphere 
the advantage over Dante of writing in a century that has so 
mechanized death and suffering that it can organize human bru- 
tality with managerial calm. A burning heretic was a strident 
admonition to the faithful, a set-piece of fiery secular rhetoric; in 
Belsen, from which Lewis has drawn numerous hints—as he has 
also from the assembly-line methods of hospitals and slaughter- 
houses—human annihilation was organized as a problem in waste 
disposal, to be carried out by Yahoos whose animal sadism en- 
tered into the calculations of planners who did not necessarily 
share it. All Lewis's polemic accounts of what scientific detach- 
ment may mask come to fruition in the account of Pullman’s 
guided tour through the House of Dis (‘‘ ‘His eyes will have been 
burnt out of his head,’ Hachilah said, ‘and his lips must have 
dropped into the fire. I believe I saw the skin dropping’.”’) The 
Lord Sammael (Lewis's Satan) maintains specially bred beasts, part 
man, part goat, whose faces bear “a goatish grimace of ineffable 
self-satisfied lubricity,” for woman Sinners to be flung to. He de- 
scribes the sounds with which they rend their prey with a biolo- 
gist’s detachment (“I have a recording of it, a number of discs. 
If you like, I will let you hear it’) but actually to deliver a victim 
to their mercies he regards as an ordeal. 


“You must regard me as an out-and-out brute,” and the lord 
of Hell made a self-amused grimace. “I really am much less of 
a brute than I appear. Those animals fill me with horror, they 
cause me such inexpressible disgust that it is as much as I can 
do to go near them. But that is physical and visible, nasal and 
visual; and the Women-Sinners disgust me even more. I realize 
that that is a little obsession. But what can you expect of an 


angel!” .... (377) 


Sammael’s hatred of man is nearly metaphysical (“that small scale, 
short lived imitation, Man, was nothing short of a scandal”); so. 
oddly enough, is his more melodramatic attitude to woman, by 
whom he is affected “as some people are effected by cats.” When 
he calls her “that nastiest innovation of my colleague ‘God the 
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Father’—the nursery, the procreative side of Man,” he voices not 
a deflected sexual development but an Angel’s aesthetic distaste 
for the messiness of procreation. “What he most looked like was 
an American of high managerial class, Indian blood, perhaps, ac- 
counting for an invincible severity.” He is a tireless moralist, but 
he barely distinguishes the Sins. Though sexual activity disgusts 
him more than anything, and though some of God’s code of sin 
he considers fatuous, he is willing to take any misbehaviour as 
confirming his estimate of the “nasty little animals” sent him for 
punishment. “On principle, I approve of punishing Man just for 
being Man: but I do not enjoy playing the bourreau.” He is an in- 
telligent being and a fascinating Puritan; a considerable artistic im- 
provement on Milton’s curled Antony and a good deal less suscep- 
tible of Byronic vulgarization. 

In part, of course, he is the satiric impulse carried to an insane 
extreme; did not Lewis argue, in Men Without Art (1934), that 
satire is a metaphysical, not a moral, criticism of Man? “An animal 
in every respect upon the same footing as a rat or an elephant, I 
imagine you would agree—man, except for what the behaviourist 
terms his word-habit, is that and no more, except for his para- 
doxical ‘reason’.”” Aware of this paradox, the reason itself—so ran 
Lewis’s argument—‘“‘the god in us,” explodes with laughter. The 
satirist, however, confronted by Man, does something. And so does 
the Lord Sammael. Sammael stands aloof from human affairs, from 
beer and skittles and fornication. He is not the Devil of romance, 
who occupies himself endlessly with entangling man in wily snares. 
He is a punisher merely; one cannot imagine him inducing Eve to 
take an apple. That would have been the work of the Bailiff, a 
vulgar devil, who is also The Diabolical Principle of Lewis’s 1931 
polemic against the mongrelization of European art, and The De- 
mon of Progress in the Arts excoriated in his 1954 assault on “the 
dead hand of the new” and its “ ‘daring’ extremes which end in an 
insane zero.” In both these polemic books Lewis is attacking ac- 
tivities with which his own are often confused; on the first page 
of The Demon of Progress in the Arts he points out that he was 
England’s first abstract painter. So folklore—this is Sammael’s ac- 
count—confuses the interfering Bailiff with the Lord Sammael, who 
stands apart from men’s actions and annihilates whatever men are 
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delivered into his demesne. Malign Fiesta is Lewis's explicit separa- 
tion between Wyndham Lewis the artist and such a figure. Lewis 
has habitually, as a satirist’s strategy, dramatized the assumption 
that only one’s self is real, and he has been able to make that seem 
a necessary assumption for conducting an equilibrized life. Toward 
the close of Malign Fiesta, however, Pullman is shocked into re- 
flection: 

God values man: that is the important thing to remember. It is 

this valuing that is so extraordinary ... The only value for 

Sammael is solipsistic. I, Pullman, am acting in a valueless 

vacuum called Sammael. (528) 

This is one of the bridges into the as yet unpublished Trial of 
Man; we may expect to read more about the grounds of this valu- 
ing. 

Lewis's extraordinary success in rendering convincingly the 
angelic mentality should be attributed to the fact that in forty 
years’ practice he has never swotted up the conventional novelist’s 
way of rendering human beings. His unintelligent characters, the 
Kreislers and Dan Boleyns, he has always presented externally 
and comically, as though making a virtue of a certain bafflement 
at how intelligent fiction can manage with people who incarnate 
themselves in trivialities. The comical schoolboy Satters is dragged 
through The Human Age at Pullman’s heels in token acknowl- 
edgment of such a dimension of existence. His intelligent charac- 
ters aren’t ordinary men who in addition make bright conversa- 
tion, like Aldous Huxley figures; they operate out of their ana- 
lytic intelligence, with a disconcerting directness to which new 
readers commonly have great difficulty refocussing the expecta- 
tions they bring to a book labelled “fiction.’”” These men, whether 
half-mad like René Harding, or detached like Tarr, or untalented 
but tenacious like Victor Stamp, all belong to the camp of 
genius, a human type in which Lewis is fiction’s only specialist. 
The Lord Sammael belongs to this class of figures, and is presented 
by similar techniques; his actions and his superbly functional elo- 
quence, not his mannerisms, occupy the writer’s attention. James 
Pullman is such another; and he and Sammael come to a fatally 
intimate understanding. Before Malign Fiesta is over, Sammael 
is employing Pullman as his Machiavellian adviser (the angelic 
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intelligence isn’t tortuous, and needs to consult an expert in that 
human specialty) in a scheme to diversify the angelic perfection 
with a human admixture, by wedding the dark angels to female 
sinners. The Angels have been living a Hollywood existence in 
Frank Lloyd Wright houses, undeviatingly perfect but for the 
most part stupid. Perfection, it seems, implies an exclusivity of 
function which leaves no room for the self-knowledge which in 
Lewisian terms is the ground of intelligence, and so intelligence 
is as rare among angels as among men. 


The Cowboy, the Aristocrat, the great Athlete, the Ace air- 
man; each in his way is a perfect being, but completely stu- 
pid. ... Now to be a real angel, and, just on the same aie 
to be God, you must be entirely stupid. We are compelled 
deeply to admire such perfections. And it is in no way to take 
away from the splendid pre-eminence of God—in no way to 
diminish one’s awe of His might—if one said one did not de- 
sire to be God, or to be an angel.... Only what is intelligent 
really interests me. Perfection repels me: it is (it must be) so 
colossally stupid. Here—in Third City—we are frail, puny, 
short-lived, ridiculous, but we are superior, preferable to the 
Immortals with which we come in contact. (165) 


Thus Pullman theorizing in the comparative aloofness of the 
Magnetic City. Perfection also bores Sammael, so Pullman finds 
himself, like a number of previous manifestations of Wyndham 
Lewis, “brooding up another world,” fertile in shoddy expedients 
for consolidating a Human Age in Hell’s Angeltown, complete 
with girls, false noses, squirting flowers, water polo, the gimcrack 
machinery of an infernal Festival of Britain sufficient (but for 
the stupidity of the angels, and the absorption of Pullman in 
technicalities) to bring all things human into eternal disrepute. 
The Malign Fiesta is a perfect orgy of human silliness. Pullman, 
more Bailiff-like than ever, is once more repeating the pattern of his 
life on earth, once more placing his intelligence at the disposal 
of the regnant focus of power; and there is nothing more terrify- 
ing in the book than the sudden intimation, arriving from Heaven, 
that he has sold his soul to the veritable Devil and is being nar- 
rowly watched. Malign Fiesta ends, as did Monstre Gai, with the 
destruction of his current patron’s palace; Heaven, enraged at 
this corruption of the Divine, moves in, and at the climax of the 
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effortless bombardment “an ocean of light seemed to have settled 
down around the lair of the Lord Sammael—who, Pullman 
thought, would use that telephone no more.” (5,66) 

In the last sentences Pullman is being carried off by two of 
God's angels, to assist at the Trial where human triviality and 
human value will, one gathers, be brought into confrontation in 
a heavenly forum stage-managed by the man who, more than any 
other novelist of the twentieth century, has devoted his incom. 


parably lively intelligence to these uncompromisingly fundamental 
themes. 
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TARR AND FLYING FEATHERS 


The time has been when the entry of Wyndham Lewis into 
a company of intellectuals between Tottenham Court Road and 
Mecklenburg Square, caused each one to clutch his copy of the let- 
ters of Henry James a shade more tightly beneath his arm and tuck 
himself more firmly into his polemic. No use to cry Woolf, Woolf 
when the whip of Bloomsbury, Scourge of Sitwells, was Frying to- 
night. At the mention of the name one could almost hear the crackle 
of geese being cooked. So gently clustering Bloomsbury got its own 
back on him by the simple but temporary expedient of pretending 
he didn’t exist. All was well for the thirties. And then, of course, 
fortune intervened, for Mr. Lewis driving and returning balls 
across the cultural net, put himself out of court, for he found 
himself on the right like bold Horatius guarding the bridge, 
maybe, but in pretty queer company, for those were the days 
before the left wing softly sold itself into respectable middle age 
and when they were young, pink and silly and had other faith 
than in the divine right of royalities. It was a time before the 
literati concluded that those in whom they believed had let them 
down and therefore they might be well advised to let down their 
beliefs with their back hair. The days before confession was nine 
points of the score. Which left Mr. Lewis laughing and dangling his 
fly-swatter. 

At about this time, or rather before this time, when the bogey 
was still Fascism and it was still possible to see New Writing 
and Daylight, I wrote a little monograph entitled “British Draw- 
ings” and in this, with chauvinistic heartiness, I trundled through 
one thousand years of history in fourteen thousand words. Breath- 
lessly I emerged into the twentieth century and found that once I 
had said a good word for Sickert and a half-hearted one for 
Augustus John, I was faced unavoidably with the basilisk glare 
of Mr. Lewis. I did not approve of this, for I was most anxious, 
as who is not, to see right on one side only and this was not the 
side I was on. However, it was perfectly apparent that Mr. Lewis 
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was a draughtsman and a British one and not less than the finest 
portrait draughtsman in current practice, not to speak of the 
founder of the one coherent movement in twentieth century Brit- 
ish Art. Such was the vortex in which I found myself and so I 
went uneasily to the Leicester Galleries and enquired for draw- 
ings by Wyndham Lewis so that I might reproduce one in my 
book. I was welcomed with extraordinary, if guarded enthusiasm 
and great portfolios were set before me in the basement. A big 
stock of Lewis hanging fire. So I chose a drawing and in due 
course it was reproduced and the book came out and the critics 
said the drawings were not as good as French ones would have 
been, for it is not done in England to speak well of English art. 
At this point I was telephoned by Mr. Lewis and asked to tea 
and far from any fee-fi-fo-fum, I was made welcome and en- 
couraged to express my point of view at tedious length. The room, 
sparsely daylit, was booklined, crowded, gas-fire-warm, almost 
cosy. I had such a preconception about Mr. Lewis that I felt I 
had come to the wrong house. I had hazily expected a vast empty 
studio, harshly angular, with sparse furniture ready to bite the 
shins. I had expected to see Mr. Lewis in a black sombrero, cas- 
ually grinding some Left Book Club publication into the bare 
floorboards with an iron shod heel. 

Gingerly seating myself in an armchair, I was much reassured 
by the presence of two ashtrays. One, of glass like the base of a 
Cyclopean jam jar, I recognized as that which stands on the table 
in Lewis’s portrait of Ezra Pound, now in the Tate Gallery. This 
pretty weapon, I had always felt, could be flung in a parabola 
by Mr. Pound, and glancing off some contributor to the New 
Statesman, return to base. The other ashtray, no less formidable, 
stood by Lewis’s chair. Black, metal, some two feet in height 
with, sunk into its summit, a shiny chromium cup, pierced at the 
base with a round hole, it was a most implacable ash-vortex. Mr. 
Lewis, clothed in black, sat hunched in a blue-black chair squared 
off, partner to his ash tray and on the summit of Mr. Lewis's 
black and formal figure was Mr. Lewis’s head, wedge-shaped, 
blade-nosed with a forehead like a sledgehammer beneath which 
the girders of his spectacle-frames seemed to provide a dangerous 
cakewalk for ideas to cross. 
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Drawings from The Human Age are reproduced through the courtesy of 
Messrs, Ayrton, Lewis, and Methuen, Ltd. 
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I specify that this was the first time I had laid eyes on Mr. 
Lewis who was, at that time, an ogre to me, inexcusably a man 
of genius on the wrong side of the fence and therefore as em- 
barrassing as the Stone Guest at the Supper Table. Mr. Lewis, 
well aware, I imagine, of this relationship, was mildly curious 
at my having included him in my little book. He did not, I sur- 
mise, expect such a degree of objectivity, in anyone who could 
write a book called “British Drawings” and I must admit it 
surprises me to this day. The interview went smoothly and Lewis 
charitably forebore to heat the oven round the half-baked. 

This was in 1946 and much about this time, maybe a year or 
so later, Lewis began to write art criticism regularly in “The 
Listener.” To the vague alarm of many, Lewis praised without 
stint among the younger painters and, on my return from a fairly 
lengthy visit to Italy, I was among those whom he encouraged and 
continued to encourage. In May 1949, the Redfern Gallery staged 
a large retrospective Lewis exhibition and for some weeks after 
this, the stealthy shuffling could be heard of persons moving round 
behind Mr. Lewis in order, when occasion should arise, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him. Before they could get into position, 
Mr. Lewis’s sight failed and he became almost totally blind. With 
a sigh of relief, the floating vote wrote him off as done for. 

I had seen relatively little of Lewis during these two or three 
years and can remember nothing remarkable about our occasional 
encounters with the exception of two. One was a chance meeting 
in the Redfern Gallery, during his 1949 show, when I wandered in 
to find two silent figures contemplating the exhibits. One of these 
was Mr. T. S. Eliot dressed with quiet elegance in a blue business 
suit, stooped like a benevolent osprey and gazing intently at Lewis’s 
early self-portrait. This imposing picture shows the artist gazing 
stonily out from the canvas and wearing a large fierce hat. The sole 
other occupant of the room was Mr. Lewis himself, wearing a large, 
fierce hat and gazing stonily at his own portrait of Mr. Eliot, a pic- 
ture in which the poet is dressed with quiet elegance in a blue 
business suit. 

The other, an earlier occasion, which stands out in my mind 
is an evening which happened to be the late Constant Lambert’s 
birthday. During the course of this event, Lambert remarked that 
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he had, on a previous birthday, met Lewis in the rather dispirit- 
ing public bar of the Notting Hill Gate Underground Railway 
Station, a spot rarely patronized by rank and fashion. Lambert 
told me that on this previous occasion, he had enjoyed the rare 
privilege of hearing Wyndham Lewis sing a song, or part of a song, 
called “Pretty Polly Perkins” and nothing would content Lambert 
but to make a pilgrimage to the scene of this past triumph. When, 
fairly late at night, we approached the entrance to the bar, he ex- 
plained to me that the opening stanza of the song began “I’m 
a broken-hearted milkman...” and I was much struck by the 
singularity of Lewis so designating himself. As we pushed open the 
door of the bar, a grim and forbidding edifice, only two people 
were standing at the long counter. At one end was an orchestral 
conductor known to us both as having deserted from the army 
some years previously and who was still technically on the run. At 
the other end of the bar Mr. Wyndham Lewis was standing, with a 
large black hat pulled down over his eyes. No one spoke and the 
only sound was that of trains groaning and roaring beneath our 
feet. Without seeing us and without singing a single note, Lewis 
turned and strode out into the night. 

When Lewis published in “The Listener” a short article of 
astonishing power in which he informed his readers that, being 
blind, he was disinclined to continue as a regular art critic, I was 
entirely unprepared for this information and very uncertain what 
to do. I was fearful of making any overture to him, since our 
acquaintance had been a casual one founded upon matters visual, 
and these, I felt, Lewis would not wish to discuss. The occasion 
for re-establishing relations came early in 1953 when I was asked 
by the editor of a symposium (which eventually never came to 
publication) to try and obtain a contribution from Lewis. This 
editor, a young fellow filled with nervous good will, could not 
summon the courage to approach Lewis direct and I accepted 
the task. I visited Lewis in the spirit of a visitor to Gaza but found 
no Samson Agonistes. Instead, I found the same man, in the same 
chair, abutting the same loaded ashtray. During tea he informed 
me that he was completing a new novel and was half way through 
revising a book on the current dilemma of the visual artist. He 
had, he said, several short stories to hand and would be pleased 
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for me to take one for my purpose. We talked of Pound, I re- 
member, and of painting. Lewis insisted that he was no longer 
interested in anything visual, including his own pictures. He then 
spent three quarters of an hour disproving all but the latter part 
of this assertion. Physically he was little changed except that his 
eyes, no longer concentrated in their regard, were shaded by a 
green plastic peak. This added a curious dimension to his face. 
The forehead which hitherto had been, it seemed to me, designed 
for striking ringing blows, was now bisected but armed with a 
green obsidian cutting edge from beneath which the nose reared 
like a secret weapon; an armed head indeed. His hands, with 
delicately exploratory movements, sidled over the limited terrain 
of knees, and teacup, with fingers held together. 

From then on I saw him fairly frequently and toward the end 
of 1953 he told me that he had instructed his publishers that they 
were to commission me to do a dust jacket for his forthcoming novel 
“Self-Condemned.” This would have come as a surprise from any 
other author for in my experience, authors accept gratefully or at 
least unprotestingly, whatever their publishers choose to wrap 
round a book. Not so, Lewis who is seldom readily given to ac- 
cepting anything wrapped round a publisher, let alone a book. 
And Lewis avowed a confidence in my ability to design suitably 
for him, which I did not wholeheartedly share. It was not that I 
was unenthusiastic, it was that I was terrified. To illustrate, or 
even to draw with relevance from an image in another man’s mind 
is an uncertain procedure especially if that mind is an intensely 
visual one: to make a drawing as a sort of substitute for the eyes 
of a draughtsman of Lewis’s stature, insecure in the knowledge that 
he cannot see the result, is the most disconcerting of challenges. 
I recalled with vividness an occasion in a public house when Dylan 
Thomas had almost tearfully requested me Not to make a drawing 
to accompany a poem of his in a magazine. I did eight versions of 
the jacket for “Self-Condemned” and submitted the best to Lewis, 
who pronounced himself satisfied. 

I do not know how Lewis extracts from a description the 
quality he requires from a drawing. Mrs. Lewis, I assume, describes 
the design in detail and Lewis, using his previous knowledge, con- 
structs the image from this description. Upon a later occasion when 
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I was making the nine drawings for “The Human Age” he was ex- 
plicit in his requests for alterations and new versions. I sometimes 
wonder, since blindness is the only barrier, why he does not con- 
tinue his regular art criticism, for this is a drawback which in no 
way sets him apart from other critics now in practice (and they 
after all do not know their affliction). 

I followed the jacket for “Self Condemned” with another for 
a new limited edition of the “Apes of God.” Worse and worse, 
here was a revival of a production for which Lewis himself had 
set the visual scene. His famous jacket for the original “Apes” was 
considered by the obscure publishers this time in question, to be 
“out of date,” which caused Lewis to laugh grimly. However, I 
produced the drawing and all was well, or at least all was well 
as far as Lewis was concerned. The publishers were not pleased 
until Mr. Lewis instructed them to be so. 

Late in 1954 I began to draw for Volumes II and III of “The 
Human Age”: three drawings for the “Monstre Gai” and three for 
“Malign Fiesta.” This was as difficult an assignment as I had ever 
undertaken, mainly because this book is to me one of the greatest 
works of fiction of this century, which is difficult enough to con- 
template decorating, but also because every chapter inspired a 
drawing and my only desire was to do sixty rather than six. Lewis, 
however, would have none of this and forbade me even to double 
the number and make six for each book, despite Messrs. Methuen’s 
willingness that I should do so. He was no doubt right to limit the 
number so rigorously, but the problem of how to produce anything 
faintly capable of measuring up to the writing remained. Finally, 
I compromised with my urge to illustrate the book episodically and 
concentrated on portraying the principal characters. I also made 
three drawings for “The Childermass” which is Part I of “The 
Human Age” and will be reissued in a uniform edition with Parts 
II and III in due course. I made in all forty-eight variations on 
the nine drawings which will be published and now that they are 
done, I should be better pleased if I had cause to make a further 
couple of dozen. 

While this was going on, Lewis published “The Demon of 
Progress in the Arts,” a slim volume which fell on Bloomsbury’s 
little nephews, who now brandish their theories in Dover Street, 
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W.1., like a sack of D.D.T. To the indignation of those persons 
who thought they had only to contend with Philistines, a blind 
man pulled their temple down on their heads. The book went 
smartly into several editions and the feathers in several caps bent 


rather than flew. True, the only sound was the faint crack of a 
broken Read, but it became clear that Mr. Lewis was still very 
much among those present. Persons in the ‘art world,’ who had 
been worried by the exhibitions in 1949 and then reassured by the 
advent of Lewis’s blindness hastily took up previously prepared 
but long neglected positions. An unknown political prisoner grin- 
ned and a glazed look of intelligent interest spread across the fea- 
tures of those who learnt that I had begun to make drawings 
of Lewis himself at the request of Messrs. Methuen, his publishers. 
It was not that my making drawings of anyone was of itself im- 
portant, it was just that publishers in the opinion of some, did not 
commission drawings of their authors unless those authors were 
likely to prove immediately, disquietingly and widely conse- 
quential. Now it has been remarkable the extent to which many of 
those who are not actively for Wyndham Lewis have been not so 
much actively against him in recent years, but rather they have 
chosen to regard him as “‘promising.’”” A number of the reviews of 
“Self Condemned” gave the reader to understand that in due 
course this author might well write a pretty tolerable novel if 
he were to correct certain outstanding faults and work hard. In Eng- 
lish literary circles, this may reasonably be taken as a sign of alarm, 
akin to the high, repeated call of a disturbed blackbird. The quiet 
smile which had been reserved for discussion of Lewis’s work since 
the thirties is, in England, the deadliest weapon in the quiver of 
critical denigration next to absolute silence. This smile is in the 
process of being replaced by rictus grins on a concourse of faces 
which will shortly have known all along that Lewis is the greatest 
living writer of English prose. 

I do not know if my portrait of Wyndham Lewis is the best 
thing I have done. I rather think it is and if so, it is of course, a 
great deal to do with Lewis that it should be. He was a patient sitter 
but that is the least of it. What turned the trick for me was that 
I was pushed full out by the fact that I was painting Wyndham 
Lewis and I am prepared to accept that I was indulging in the 
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blatant snobbery of being conscious that I was making a historic 
document. I take no shame in this, for I suspect that the reason 
why so many Popes and Princes at other times got themselves 
so uncommonly well painted, is connected with this simple vanity 
on the part of the painters; and it also explains why so few ty- 
coons and duchesses these days get more than they deserve. A 
proper intellectual snobbery is the only tenable one left. Anyway 
the terms of reference were that no one had painted Lewis, ex- 
cept himself, since Augustus John had done so before World War 
I; that Lewis was himself a master draughtsman and in particular 
a superb portraitist; and that Lewis was blind. If one could not 
make a portrait out of this, one had better give up and become a 
disk jockey. There was never going to be anything more difficult or 
more rewarding. So in the course of March and April 1955, I 
painted the thing. It is Lewis in the dark armchair in which I 
first saw him, slumped across the canvas from left to right, with 
the armour plated ash tray at his elbow and the green-bladed 
eye-shade on his brow. I took the composition basically from 
Lewis’s own portrait of Pound and reversed it. The size of the 
two pictures is the same. “I’m not easy to paint,” said Lewis at 
the time, “because I have a wedge-shaped head, but then I do not 
greatly care what I look like.” 





John Wain 





Three Poems 


A LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS 





Leap, Santa, down our chimney 
With all-embracing fervour 

In boots and beard so comely 
Be now the red-cheeked saviour, 
Volcano out your lava, 


Where mixed with father’s braces 
And box of chocs for mother 
Meccano sets build kisses 
Where gliders love each other 
And sister flatters brother. 


Dish out a world where tinsel 
Spells laughter out in streamers 
And gift propelling-pencil 

Makes poems up for dreamers 

And writes all wrong for schemers. 


The chance, we had the feeling, 
Was ours just for the knocking 
Before we started quailing 

At warnings old and shocking: 
Just drop it in the stocking. 


Give, Santa, give! Our needs 
Have grown too great to measure; 
Give cufflinks, lovers, beads, 
Give tricycles, give pleasure, 
Give Mother, God, and leisure. 
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We promise in return 

To bless your boots and whiskers 
And always to confirm 

Reports of your existence 

And be your careless friskers: 
Heed, Santa, our insistence, 

No longer keep your distance! 


B 


POEM IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE 


When two you find with love that packs like snow 
On the hard Alps that stand up to the sun, 
Then watch them. Things it would pay you to know 


They have to teach. These two are not twice one. 
They are the one that stands up to the sky. 
They share the thing that counts, that makes time run. 


You say you knew all this? Get smart, and try 
To see how much they know that you do not, 
And keep their love like Alps before your eye. 


They are the one that stands up from the rot. 
You say you knew this too? Come off it, boy. 
See how their love packs down to keep them hot. 


It packs like snow on their hard Alps of joy. 
This is not all. The Alps are there as well. 
They hide in snow their huge heads hard and coy. 


When two like this you find, heed what they tell. 
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SONNET 


An animal with a heart (in the ordinary sense 

of the expression) would find the going tough, 
no doubt of it. Birds, to get enough 

to eat, would have to peck—with no defence 
against the bully Conscience—worms they were 
sorry for. Dear me! And cats would shed 

very hot tears for little mice, quite dead; 
digested, indeed; and hedgehogs would pay dear 


for beetles crunched while happily at play, 
and so on, ad lib. Yes, if they had hearts (in 
the ordinary sense) and yet still had to eat 
and copulate, despite their sense of sin, 
they’d be human, just like us, wouldn’t they? 
But our hearts beat and ache. Theirs only beat. 
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BETTER A REAL HUCKSTER 
THAN A FALSE SENSITIVE PLANT 


Reculez, occasionally, pour mieux sauter: sometimes in a 
mass era the Unadjusted Man finds his lines of stragetic retreat 
in ironic conformity. Henri Bergson: “Allow me to furnish the 
interior of my head as I please, and I shall put up with a hat 
like everybody else’s.” No conceivable mitigating circumstances 
can ever, ever excuse self-deception, insincerity to yourself. But 
special circumstances may sometimes permit conformity toward 
the massman enemy, provided it is ironic enough to be understood 
at two different levels by that Stendhalian “happy few” who ought 
to understand. No need to elaborate the point here; the case 
for that process of several ironic levels of marketplace mean- 
ing has been stated perfectly by Leo Strauss, Persecution and the 
Art of Writing, 1952 (The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois), a book 
that must be read in its entirety. Beginning a somewhat further 
exploration beyond the point where he concludes, let us add: 
ironic conformity, as the shield of the Unadjusted Man, degenerates 
into sycophantic opportunism unless the weapon is used against 
two different massman enemies at the same time, both of whom 
are opposed to each other. 

To be justified ethically, to avoid a fawning expediency toward 
either side, ironic conformity must kill two birds with one stone. 
Besides economizing on resistance-energies needed more urgently 
for break-throughs on more horrendous sectors, the second ad- 
vantage of ironic conformity is that it not only disposes of the 
stodgy conformist and the show-off “nonconformist” but disposes 
of them simultaneously. 

It disposes of the show-off “nonconformist” by disagreeing with 
him just at the point where he flatters himself into expecting 
chummy “anti-philistine” agreement from a “fellow intellectual.” 
At the same time and even with the same gesture, it disposes of the 
stodgy conformist by agreeing with his burgher pap (whether in 
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economics, politics, or art) to such an exaggerated extent that he 
suddenly, after his initial purrs of delight, savors too late the 
double-take of discovering himself monstrously parodied. With 
him, your conversations would begin by remarking that you don’t 
know much about art but know what you like or that the trouble 
with these social reformers is that they never had to meet a pay- 
roll, concluding profoundly that, when you come right square 
down to it, it is the worthwhile things of life that count. 

In the same way that bohemian nonconformity is a defense 
mechanism against conformity, so ironic conformity is a defense 
mechanism against a defense mechanism. Ironic conformity criti- 
cizes liberalism so liberally—is so alienated from alienation—that it 
arrives at a new conservatism at the point where the two minus- 
signs equal a plus. But this new arrival, being a transfigured and 
purified conservatism, differs irreconcilably from the original de- 
parture-point of an old suburban-Republican “conservatism,” a 
departure-point which liberalism and the new conservatism both 
agree (on their different levels) to leave behind. 

Rereading the preceding paragraph, the author has a sinking 
feeling that it sounds like idiotic nonsense. Then why does he not 
delete it and save the day?—why, at no gain whatever, be thought 
an idiot? Well, because, though expressed in an airy manner of 
preposterous word-play, yet the point being made, the point of 
an independent third level, is a true point, 7s a point meant 
honestly and not as cheap paradox, and is a point badly needed 
in middleclass America. (A straight warning from Disraeli: ““There 
is a tone of levity about him which is unfortunate. Men destined 
to the highest places should beware of badinage. . . . An insular 
country subject to fogs, and with a powerful middle class, requires 
grave statesmen.”) 

Occasionally a nonsensical quibbling tone of expression, like 
this one, may serve the good purpose of nudging the reader (who 
may then express himself in his own wiser fashion) toward genuine 
sense, especially when it may be sense of an unwelcome nature. 
Conversely, a sensible tone—respectable, sound, and the rest of 
the elder-statesman adjectives of solidity—may serve the bad pur- 
pose of wheedling the reader toward dangerous pseudo-sense. So: 
no backing down, no Moscow-trial-style confession at this ad- 
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dress, no retroactive deletion; but instead a more poignant under- 
standing of “would that my enemy had written a book.” 

Today America is beginning to leave its age of back-slapper 
clichés. It is beginning to enter its age of sensitive-plant clichés. 
Despite their temporary and quite deceptive Indian Summer of 
1952-56 in the nation’s capital, the extroverted professional boosters 
are going to be increasingly replaced by the introverted profes- 
sional wincers (reversing the earlier, post-Transcendentalist pro- 
cess of the Gilded Age.) That change will in some cases bring 
art and in some cases bring hokum. It will bring real sensitive- 
plants in some cases and fake ones in others. In either case, it 
will bring a new and different America, an introverted America. 
The urbaner motto of today’s bright young Eastern-college senior is 
no longer “go west, young man” but “go to the Little Magazines.” 

What if it is the hokum of the introverts that triumphs in the 
new frontier behind the forehead, and not their art? In that case, 
what lies ahead are those artistes manqués known as fascists and 
those bloody-minded professors known as communists. And in that 
sad case, it’s no-go the Unadjusted Man; it’s back (temporarily) 
to his burrow of ironic conformity. Back again to the burgher 
consolation of lesser evil instead of summum bonum. 











Herbert Marshall McLuhan 


FIVE SOVEREIGN FINGERS 
TAXED THE BREATH 


The CITY no longer exists, except as a cultural ghost for tourists. 
Any highway eatery with its tv set, newspaper, and magazine is 
as cosmopolitan as New York or Paris. 


The PEASANT was always a suburban parasite. The farmer no 
longer exists; today he is a ‘city’ man. 


The METROPOLIS today is a classroom; the ads are its teachers. 
The classroom is an obsolete detention home, a feudal dungeon. 


The metropolis is OBSOLETE. Ask the Army. 


The INSTANTANEOUS global coverage of radio-tv makes the 
city form meaningless, functionless. Cities were once related to 
the realities of production and inter-communication. Not now. 


Until WRITING was invented, we lived in acoustic space, where 
the Eskimo now lives: boundless, directionless, horizonless, the 
dark of the mind, the world of emotion, primordial intutition, 
terror. Speech is a social chart of this dark bog. 


SPEECH structures the abyss of mental and acoustic space, shroud- 
ing the race; it is a cosmic, invisible architecture of the human 
dark. Speak that I may see you. 


WRITING turned a spotlight on the high, dim Sierras of speech; 
writing was the visualization of acoustic space. It lit up the dark. 


These five kings did a king to death. 


A goose’s quill put an end to talk, abolished mystery, gave archi- 
tecture and towns, brought roads and armies, bureaucracies. It 
was the basic metaphor with which the cycle of CIVILIZATION 
began, the step from the dark into the light of the mind. The hand 
that filled a paper built a city. 
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The handwriting is on the celluloid walls of Hollywood; the Age 
of Writing has passed. We must invent a NEW METAPHOR, re- 
structure our thoughts and feelings. The new media are not 
bridges between man and nature: they are nature. 


The MECHANIZATION of writing mechanized the visual- 
acoustic metaphor on which all civilization rests; it created the 
classroom and mass education, the modern press and telegraph. 
It was the original assembly-line. 


Gutenberg made all history SIMULTANEOUS: the transportable 
book brought the world of the dead into the space of the gentle- 
man’s library; the telegraph brought the entire world of the liv- 
ing to the workman’s breakfast table. 


PHOTOGRAPHY was the mechanization of the perspective 
painting and of the arrested eye; it broke the barriers of the 
nationalist, vernacular space created by printing. Printing upset 
the balance of oral and written speech; photography upset the 
balance of ear and eye. 


Telephone, gramophone, and RADIO are the mechanization of 
post-literate acoustic space. Radio returns us to the dark of the 
mind, to the invasions from Mars and Orson Welles; it mechan- 
izes the well of loneliness that is acoustic space: the human heart- 


throb on a PA system provides a well of loneliness in which any- 
one can drown. 


Movies and TV complete the cycle of mechanization of the hu- 
man sensorium. With the omnipresent ear and the moving eye, 
we have abolished writing, the specialized acoustic-visual meta- 
phor which established the dynamics of Western civilization. 


By surpassing writing, we have regained our WHOLENESS, not 
on a national or cultural but cosmic plane. We have evoked a 
super-civilized sub-primitive man. 


NOBODY yet knows the language inherent in the new tech- 
nological culture; we are all deaf-blind mutes in terms of the new 
situation. Our most impressive words and thoughts betray us by 
referring to the previously existent, not to the present. 
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We are back in acoustic space. We begin again to structure the 
primordial feelings and emotions from which 3000 years of liter- 
acy divorced us. 


Hands have no tears to flow 





Reprinted with permission from Counterblast, University of Toronto Press. 
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William Fleming 


Hearts and Flowers 


On leaving Melbourne to reside in Hobart 
It requires violins—this 
Emotion, it is exquisite pale blue: 
—Flaking, flaked stucco, leaving 
Old bluestone, 1860/80 
Or thereabouts; ’spose I’m 
Sentimental. You were gentle 
And I’m leaving you today. 
—with the ro’locks creaking—bush 
Flush t’ the water—I’ll be 
Sad, sad at evens—just a- 
Settin’ an’ a-rockin’ (sort 0’), 
Maybe Ill be dipping in my hand: 
If the moon floats up, a-dripping 
I'll extract it, I'll upend it 
Send it bowling cross the harbour: 
Spinning 
Glowing 
Closer closer 
It explodes! Flowers! 
Showers! Constellation 
Of electricity? 
(“There’s the city!’’) 
It’s sensation I'll be needing 
Melbourne Town. I hope for 
A kaleidoscope, I hope snow 
Snow falls among the rain, 
Mingled like your greys in my days— 
(O flowers in my hours, ocean 
Betwixt us twain and so forth) 
Your altogether uninteresting suburbs but 
Williamstown, Melbourne Town 
I’m leaving you today. 























Lysander Kemp 


THE POETRY OF 
CHARLES COTTON 


My purpose is to fire a one-gun salute to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury English poet Charles Cotton. If it sounds faint, while our 
ears are still ringing with the salvos to John Donne and others, 
that is appropriate, for Cotton was a very minor poet. He was, 
however, too pleasant a minor poet to remain in his not quite 
total oblivion. A few critics—Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth—have 
praised him; Marianne Moore quoted him in her poem “Sea Uni- 
corns and Land Unicorns.” Also, a few anthologists have given 
him a little space: Gerald Bullett, for instance, gave him four of 
the fewer than 500 pages in THE ENGLISH GALAXY OF 
SHORTER POEMS, and W. H. Auden and Norman Holmes 
Pearson not so generously gave him only four of the approxi- 
mately 3,000 pages in their five-volume POETS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. But most editors are even less generous 
and omit him completely, while THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE speaks of his “harm- 
less verses” and THE OXFORD COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE remarks that he “also wrote many pleasant 
verses.” He has not fared well, then, and although this is no 
crime, I think it is a shame. 

Cotton is probably best known today for having written Part 
II of his good friend Izaak Walton’s THE COMPLEAT AN- 
GLER. He was born in 1630 at Beresford Hall, Staffordshire, 
where he lived most of his uneventful but debt-worried life, and 
died in London in 1687. He was a strong Royalist sympathizer, 
though he took no part in the civil strife of the time. His POEMS 
ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, a sort of Collected Poems, did not 
appear till two years after his death. My concern here is wholly 
with this volume. 

To the poems, then. Since my purpose is introductory, I be- 
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gin with the lines which seem to me his very best. They occur 
in “An Epitaph on M. H.,” of whom he tells us, later in the poem, 
She all perfections had, and more, 
Tempting, as if design’d a whore, 


For so she was; and since there are 
Such, I could wish them all as fair. 


He begins the poem with three very weak couplets; then says she 
was 

As soft, and snowy, as that down 

Adorns the Blow-ball’s frizzled crown; 

As straight and slender as the crest, 

Or antler of the one-beam’d beast .. . 


and, after a trite couplet, says 


Whom I admir’d, as soon as knew, 

And now her memory pursue 

With such a superstitious lust 

That I could fumble with her dust. 
This last paid of couplets I consider Cotton’s best moment: the 
second of the two is not greatly inferior to Marvell’s celebrated 
lines 


The grave’s a fine and private place. 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 
In the Cotton couplet, “superstitious” and “fumble” are both 
rich words. “Fumble” is a word that suggests love-making, but it 
also suggests frustration, since it is only with her dust that he 
could fumble. The word “‘superstitious” provides a third sug- 
gestion to the verb, that of awe—I am reminded of a supersti- 
tious person fumbling a scrap of bone or cloth reputed to be a 
relic of a saint. There is also a nice irony in that this “saint” 
was a whore. It is impressive to find a poet saying so much so 
compactly and richly and yet directly. 

The remainder of the poem, however, is not up to this level; 
neither is the remainder of his verse. If he is known at all as a 
poet, it is probably for several uneven but charming genre pieces— 
“Evening Quatrains,” for example, or “Winter.” These poems, 
like most of his work, are not wholly successful even in their 
modest aims; here, because the style is not sufficiently consistent. 
A conceit which might elsewhere be effective is set next to lines 
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of the homeliest rural realism. In “Evening Quatrains” a stanza 


The shadows now so long do grow, 
That brambles like tall cedars show, 
Mole-hills seem mountains, and the ant 
Appears a monstrous elephant. 


(which is amusing and bad in much the same way as Marvell’s 


Yet thus the laden house does sweat, 
And scarce endures the Master great: 
But, where he comes, the swelling hall 
Stirs, and the square grows spherical . . .) 


is accompanied by stanzas likes these: 


The cock now to the roost is prest; f 
For he must call up all the rest; 
The sow’s fast-pegg’d within the sty, 

To still her squeaking progeny. 


Each one had had his supping mess, 
The cheese is put into the press, 

The pans and bowls clean scalded all, 
Rear’d up against the milk-house wall. 


Or in “Night Quatrains” there is this style 


The sun is set, and gone to sleep 
With the fair Princess of the Deep, 
Whose bosom is his cool retreat, 
When fainting with his proper heat: 


His steeds their flaming nostrils cool 

In spume of the Cerulean Pool; 

Whilst the wheels dip their hissing naves 
Deep in Columbus’s Western Waves. 


The drunkard now supinely snores, 

His load of ale sweats through his pores, 
Yet when he wakes the swine shall find 
A crapula remains behind. 


(A crapula is a hangover). Perhaps the best stanza in the poem, 
despite the clumsy phrasing in the second couplet, is one in which 
the two styles are reconciled 


Philomel chants it while she bleeds, 
The Bittern booms it from the reeds, 
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And Reynard entering the back yard, 
The Capitolian cry is heard. 


The longest of these genre poems, 53 quatrains, is “Winter,” 
in which Cotton is variously at his best and worst. Rather than 
attempt a description of a longish poem which is not easy to 
come by, I give the five stanzas which Gerald Bullett lifted and 
printed as a self-contained poem. He omitted the first 37 qua- 
trains, then 11 more between the second and third given here. 


Fly, fly; the foe advances fast; 

Into our fortress, let us haste 

Where all the roarers of the North 
Can neither storm, nor starve us forth. 


There under ground a magazine 
Of sovereign juice is cellar’d in, 
Liquor that will the siege maintain, 
Should Phoebus ne’er return again. 


Then let Old Winter take his course, 
And roar abroad till he be hoarse, 
And his lungs crack with ruthless ire, 
It shall but serve to blow our fire. 


Let him our little castle ply, 

With all his loud artillery, 

Whilst sack and claret man the fort 
His fury shall become our sport. 

Or, let him Scotland take, and there 
Confine the plotting Presbyter; 

His zeal may freeze, whilst we kept warm 
With love and wine, can know no harm. 


The last quatrain suggests that the two-hundred-odd lines are 
more than a descriptive sketch of the arrival of Winter: Sem- 
bower in his little book on Cotton reads the poem on another 
level, remarking that since Cotton was a Royalist, and since the 
Royalists never stopped hoping that the sun of royalty would soon 
shine again, the Commonwealth must have seemed a Winter to be 
got through, a seige to be withstood. 

Several of the other rural poems are pleasant enough to be 
rescued. There is another poem entitled “Winter” (with the note 
“De Monsieur Marigny”) of which John Beresford says “[it] is 
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presumably a translation, but I have not succeeded in tracking 
down the original.” It has nothing as good in it as the better 
stanzas of the other Winter piece, but nothing so bad. There is 
also “The Retirement,” a poem Wordsworth particularly ad- 
mired because it offers Wordsworthian sentiments, and ‘““The New 
Year,” which Lamb quoted in full at the end of his essay “New 
Year’s Eve.” 

Cotton also wrote a considerable group of love poems. Many 
of them are competent, but not all of them are quite that bad. In 
“To Cupid,” one of the more successful, the first four stanzas 
are vigorous commands. 

Fond Love, deliver up thy bow, 


I am become more Love than thou, 
he says, and 


Surrender without more ado, 

I am both King and Subject too, 

I will command but must obey, 

I am the hunter and the prey. 
Then he ends the poem with the same kind of twist Donne gave 
to the last lines of “Go and catch a falling star’—with, in fact, 
an identical phrase— 


Yet do not; for in field and town, 

The females are so loving grown, 

So kind, or else so lustful, we 

Can neither err, nor neither see; 

Keep then thine own dominions, Lad, 

Two Loves would make all women mad. 
A few of the others are pleasant enough not to be lost: “A Para- 
phrase,” which is Herrick-like but with a certain clumsiness to 
give it its own flavor, and the “Resolution in Four Sonnets, of a 
Poetical Question put to me by a Friend, concerning Four Rural 
Sisters” (the title is Wordsworthian, the poems fortunately are 
not), and the crisp “Madrigal” beginning 

To be a whore, despite of grace, 

Good counsel and an ugly face, 


, 


and “The Invitation to Phyllis,” and several more. For the most 
part, though, they are merely commonplace. 
Before turning to the best of the love poems, and in my opinion 
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the best sustained piece of writing he accomplished, I should 
mention that Cotton also wrote a group of odes and elegies and 
a number of epistles, epitaphs, epigrams, burlesques and other 
more or less occasional poems. The most that can be said for them 
is that the best—two or three of the odes, the satire “On Tobacco,” 
“The Litany” and some others—are readable in a way that the 
lesser poems of much better poets often are not. Cotton is fre- 
quently direct and personal, and one takes a friendly interest in 
what he is doing in a poem, even when he is doing it awkwardly. 
The fact is that Cotton was a person one would like to have 
known, and while this is, I suppose, irrelevant to the ultimate 
value of his poetry, one reads, with pleasure or at least with in- 
terest, poems which are inferior even to the worst poems of his 
betters. 

Finally, then, to what I think is his best poem, at least his best 
complete poem, though he excelled it here and there in passages 
of otherwise less successful things. Its deficiencies are obvious. So, 
I believe, are its beauties, especially in the last third. Therefore I 
offer without comment, except to say that it surely belongs in any 
anthology of English Poetry. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT TO PHYLLIS 


Now Phoebus is gone down to sleep 

In cold embraces of the deep, 

And Night’s pavilion in the sky, 

(Crown’d with a starry canopy) 

Erected stands, whence the pale Moon 

Steals out to her Endymion; 

Over the meads, and o’er the floods, 

Thorough the ridings of the woods, 

Th’ enamour’d Huntress scours her ways, 

And through Night’s veil her horns displays. 
I have a bower for my Love, 

Hid in the centre of a grove 

Of aged oaks, close from the sight 

Of all the prying eyes of Night. 

The polish’d walls of marble be 
Pillaster’d round with porphyry, 
Casements of crystal to transmit 
Night’s sweets to thee, and thine to it, 
Fine silver locks to ebon doors, 
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Rich gilded roofs, and cedar floors, 
With all the objects may express 
A pleasing solitariness. 

Within my Love shall find each room, 
New furnish’d from the silk-worm’s loom, 
Vessels of the true antique mould, 
Cups cut in amber, myrrh and gold; 
Quilts blown with roses, beds with down, 
More white than Atlas’ aged crown, 
Carpets where flowers woven grow, 
Only thy sweeter steps to strow, 

Such as may emulation bring, 

To the wrought mantle of the Spring. 
There silver lamps shall silent shine, 
Supplied by oils of jessamine, 

And mists of odours shall arise 

To air thy little Paradise. 

I have such fruits too, for thy taste, 
As teeming Autumn never grac’d, 
Apples, as round, as thine own eyes; 
Or, as thy sister beauties’ prize, 
Smooth, as thy snowy skin, and sleek 
And ruddy as the morning’s cheek, 
Grapes, that the Tyrian purple wear, 
The spritely matrons of the year, 
Such, as Lyaeus never bare, 

About his drowsy brows, so fair, 

So plump, so large, so ripe, so good, 
So full of flavour, and of blood. 

There’s water in a grot hard by, 

To quench thee, when with dalliance dry, 
Sweet, as the milk of sand-red cow, 
Brighter than Cynthia’s silver bow, 
Cold, as the goddess’ self e’er was, 

And clearer than thy looking glass. 
But oh! the sum of all delight 

For which the day submits to night 

Is that, my Phyllis, thou wilt find 
When we are in embraces twined. 
Pleasures that so have tempted Jove; 
To all his masquerades of love; 

For them the Prince his purple waives, 
And strips him naked as his slaves. 
*Tis they that teach humanity 

The thing we love, the reason why: 
Before we live; but ne’er till then 
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Are females women; or males men: 

This is the way, and this the trade, 

That does perfect what nature made. 
Then go; but first thy beauties screen, 

Lest they that revel on the lawns, 

The Nymphs, the Satyrs, and the Fawns, 

Adore thee for Night’s hornéd Queen. 



























Noel Stock 


Ars Poetica G So On 


No use, my song, skill tells against us. 
And there’s a little matter of money ! 
This land cares neither if we go 

nor if we stay! 


We'll go, you say, where sharpness is appreciated ? 
My song, 

That means we may never find a home, 

We may never get paid! 


Remember, few can stand plain facts! 
Who 


either with magic or masquerade 
Can recall 
(as we can!) suspended, as it were, 
The elegance in the quiver of the blade 
The dewdrop-fall ? 


Offspring 
My clever songs! 


Some say you are untidy — 
who have untidy minds themselves. 


You bring the trellis-rose against the sky, 
The hawk’s wing, bloody-red, in faultless gyre, 
Above the butterfly. 
You turn the leaf to fire 

and memory to Spring! 


My splendid little ones 
Even I am surprised! 
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La Porta di San Pietro 


St. Peter’s, Rome, is eloquent 
With arguments one can’t dismiss 
Barocco; like an elephant — 

The Church survives far worse than this. 


The Masks 


This girl she asks the reason - 

For my indifference, my riming out of season: 

My skill, 

I say, needs exercise. My life is to tether 

Time’s scraps. I must weld them together 
(discarding frill) 

Until, inevitably, the final verse 

Replaces - yes, replaces - in the common purse, 

Time-blunted currency! 


She marvels; also she is bewildered! 
“How can you let life go ? 
... you let it slip by you so! 
There must be more, 
There must be deeper reasons!” 


I seek release, from such a task. 
I turn to go. 
But no! 

My mind licks at her words, explores 
Complexities of Life and Death, restores ? 
Sobriety. .. 

As if it were a mask, 
Indifference falls: 

This child deserves the Truth! 
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“My dear, the fact is 

I need all this practice 

To match a power 

That comes on me in season.... 


... And one day, 
When this frail skill is suitably warmed, 
Words, precise, so men’s minds may not unsay, 
Carve indelible traces... 
And you ? Ah yes, you: your 
soon-to-be-scattered dust, 
Therein uncommonly informed, 
Faces 
Against ‘time’s covenant’ and rust!” 


A Friend 


Encourages conversation, dissolves in his own activity. 
He is a go-between, a means-to-an-end. 

Neither reason nor opinion 

Emerges from his mouth 

But was borrowed from a dinner-guest. 


Nor will there be comment in his smile 
When he reads these lines to his friends. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


Sir: 


I see that what has been worrying your reviewer, Hugh Kenner, is where 
the historical flaw lies, or where The Nazarene Gospel Restored departs from 
probability. That has worried hundreds of reviewers in several countries; and 
since they have not succeeded in putting their finger on the flaw, most of 
them have descended (if it was a descent) to abuse and ridicule. 

Joshua Podro and I offered a handsome money prize in England to any- 
one who could find a major historical fault discrediting the argument—this 
followed a review in The New Statesman, our brightest weekly—but found no 
takers. A review in The Times Literary Supplement accused us of unethical 
procedure in camouflaging the text of Galatians iv. 14. We put the matter 
in the hands of our lawyers, and it has now been publicly admitted that the 
text we follow is a hundred years older than that followed by ordinary New 
Testament scholars. 

‘Fantastic’ is a word to use only where the rational ground quakes; and 
our theory of the manipulation of the original gospel is supported by good 


early authority, quoted in the Introduction. Typical of your reviewer’s argu- 
ment is the following: 


The postulate is that of pre-Hammett detective fiction: any crazy 
sequence of human actions becomes plausible if we rationalize its minut- 
est details. People, by the same token, once typed, run infallibly true to 
type. It cannot have been the Pharisees who confronted Jesus with Caesar’s 
penny, ‘since they were forbidden to bring unclean coin into the Tem- 
ple...and would not have dared to produce it at his challenge even 
if they had disregarded this prohibition:’ the texts of Matthew and Mark 
have therefore been retouched by an anti-Pharisee. So one might argue 
that a 20th century business man (who according to all reliable authori- 
ties belonged to the most law-abiding class in the community) cannot 
have speeded through a red light because in the America of that time it 
was illegal to drive fast on urban streets, and the businessman would not 
have defied a red light even if he had disregarded the speed limit; it 
must therefore have been a member of the artisan class, and the New 
York Times account has been tampered with by a Russian sympathizer. 


The error in this analogy is that the coin, which bore a blasphemous 
inscription, was demanded publicly in the Temple. To make the case similar, 
your goth century businessman should have publicly produced illegal drugs 
in court to show the judge that he was familiar with their use. This obvious 
improbability of such a story in a New York Times report would certainly 
raise my eyebrows; and I should suspect that the printer had accidentally 
omitted a few lines and that the drug evidence was really being given by a 
qualified physician; and that the sub-editor had been sleepy, not ill-inten- 
tioned. 

Since this is the sole objection offered which is not answered in the book 
itself, I conclude that Mr. Kenner’s review is a conditioned reflex based on 
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early Sunday School indoctrination, and that your excuse for publishing 
it is that most readers of Shenandoah are similarly inhibited from admitting 
the intrusion of secular criticism into the field of New Testament studies. 


Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT GRAVES 


A copy of this letter has been sent to Mr. Kenner, who replies as follows: 


Let me make it clear that I do not accuse Mr. Graves of charlatanry, 
that I have no thought of convicting him of “unethical procedure,” that I 
stand in awe of his resourcefulness, marvel at his confident way with minutiae, 
and envy the easy economy of his prose. This may sound fulsome, but I am 
anxious to have nothing I have said about The Nazarene Gospel Restored 
dealt with as “abuse and ridicule.” In the presence of authors who have de- 
livered at least one incautious reviewer into the hands of their lawyers, one 
cannot be too explicit. 

Mr. Graves is really a consummate strategist: or perhaps his book has 
simplified itself in his mind, now that he is free from it. He directs our atten- 
tion to an army of baffled reviewers in quest of “where the historical flaw lies, 
or where The Nazarene Gospel Restored departs from probability,” and by 
mention of a “handsome money prize” sends more underpaid reviewers 
agallop on the track of something large, simple, and decisive: namely “a 
major historical fault discrediting the argument.” There are three operative 
terms here; the fault must be (1) major, (2) historical, (3) sufficient to discredit 
the argument. I am as confident as the Messrs. Graves and Podro that the 
prize will never be successfully claimed, for the excellent reason that the 
book isn’t constructed as these metaphors would suggest. It isn’t a piece of 
engineering reposing, like the Temple demolished by Samson, on ascer- 
tainable pillars, so much as an artful accumulation of minutiae, like a brick 
tenement. The authors are in a position to concede, should that ever become 
advisable, that a fair number of the component bricks were imperfectly baked, 
without the edifice thereupon collapsing. 

Thus my remarks on the “fantastic ingenuity” of chapter LXII—my dic- 
tionary, by the way, in a note on usage, says that “fantastic may connote absurd 
extravagance in conception or merely ingenuity in devising’—don’t touch 
its intricately rational structure (which I concede) but merely raise a ques- 
tion of plausibility which affects less than one percent of the book. Mr. Graves 
isn’t in fact roused by the question I asked in a footnote—how Jesus knew 
the exact number of people who drifted away—nor is he perturbed when 
I imply that his exegesis of J Corinthians xv 3-7 is logically sound but wildly 
improbable. He doesn’t need to be; he foresaw in his Foreword that people 
would “evade the issue by disputing minor points’—having seen to it that 
there was nothing else in the book to dispute. 

Throughout the book I smell a huge inadvertent petitio principii, of the 
sort to which scholars dealing with masses of information not infrequently fall 
victim—the innumerable details explained in the light of the major conten- 
tions which, once explained, they assist to establish. It would take several 
hundred pages to work this out, to no one’s satisfaction. The argument from 
local plausibility is the only one that seems workable within the limits of 
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a brief review; certainly no one is going to relieve the authors of that 
“handsome money prize.” It is without animus that I call the work “fantastic,” 
and without irony that I regret its presentation as a historical argument in- 
stead of as the admirably machined novel its conception implies. 


—HucH KENNER 


Dear Sir: 


I think it very unwise of you to attempt to patronize your contemporaries, 
as you did in the “Addenda” to your Spring, 1955, issue. I refer particularly 
to your remarks about the Hudson Review’s following up some of Shenan- 
doah’s early leads. One would really suppose that you imagined no one in the 
U. S. had heard of Wyndham Lewis until Shenandoah discovered him. 

As for Samuel Beckett, you would be wiser not to remind your readers 
of that belligerent, irrelevant and misinformed piece on him by Christopher 
Logue in your Autumn, 1952, issue. Beckett, I’m sure, had been “discovered” 
many times before the French began to recognize him. See, for instance, an 
article of mine in James Joyce: Two Decades of Criticism (New York, Vanguard, 
1948) which included a paragraph (p. 298) on Murphy, Beckett's first important 
work in English, which appeared as long ago as 1938. 

If Shenandoah and its many talented contributors are not always taken 
as seriously as you think they ought to be, there may be reasons. One, I sug- 
gest, is what I can only call your “agrarian” proof-reading. A magazine 
which aims to revive conservative—nay, aristocratic—standards must abide 
by those standards itself. It should not be impossible to find enough people 
in your immediate neighborhood who can spell to avoid the colossally high 
percentage of typos exemplified in your page of “Addenda”; merely irritating 
there, they become libellous when present in the contributions of important 
writers. On page gi alone I find the following “pidgeonholes,” “Reniassance,” 
“indispensibles,” “Shenandath,” omission of italics, upper-case for lower-case, 
etc. Godo, too, seems to be regarded as the French for Godot. I shall take no 
systematic notice of such cliches as “striking comparisons,” “frame of refer- 
ence” and “gem of literary insight.” 

Please do not print this letter. I hate to think what your compositor 
and proof-readers could do to it. What they do to friendly copy is bad enough. 


(MR.) VIVIAN MERCIER 


In granting SHENANDOAH permission to reprint this letter. Mr. Mercier 
tells Gide’s story of the unhappy French author who wrote an article entitled 
MES COQUILLES and found that it appeared in print as MES COUILLES. 
He hadn’t, we are told, even the satisfaction of being sure that the error was 
intentional.—Ed. 








Charles Tomlinson 


Suggestions for the Improvement of a Sunset 


Darkening the edges of the land, 
Imperceptibly it must drain out colours 
Drawing all light into its centre. 


Six points of vantage provide us with six sunsets. 


The sea partakes of the sky. It is less 
Itself than the least pool which, if threatened, 
Prizes lucidity. 


The pond is lime-green, an enemy 
Of gold, bearing no change but shadow. 


Seen from above, the house would resemble 
A violin, abandoned, and lost in its own darkness; 


Diminished, through the wrong end of a glass, 
A dice ambushed by lowering greens; 
Accorded its true proportions, 

The stone would give back the light 

Which, all day, it has absorbed. 


The after-glow, broken by leaves and windows, 
Confirms green’s triumph against yellow. 





SS; 





NOTE FROM ABROAD 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Seventh International Congress of Professors of Ibero-American 
Literature met on the campus of the University of California, Berkeley, from 
August 29 through the gist. Meeting every two years, alternating between 
a Latin American and an Anglo-American site in which Hispanic culture has 
left its imprint, these congresses have already become the most important 
Inter-American cultural and literary event. The first of these congresses met 
in Mexico City, sponsored by the National University of Mexico, in August 
1938. Except for a brief lapse during the war years, the congresses have been 
held regularly since their inception. 

A very important activity of the institute of Ibero-American Literature, 
the permanent organization of the congresses, is the publication of its official 
organ, the Revista Iberoamericana, which gathers the best critical material 
on the literary production of Latin America. Excellent collections, selections 
and anthologies of Latin American authors have also appeared under the 
Institute’s seal; Fraternity through Culture. 

As an example of the Institute’s emblematic fidelity we have the theme 
of this Seventh Congress, “The Literature of Ibero-America as a Cultural 
Image” (La cultura iberoamericana vista a traves de su literatura). Perhaps the 
three most penetrating presentations on this theme were “La originalidad de 
Tabare’” by Enrique Anderson-Imbert, “La idea de cultura en Baldomero 
Sanin Cano” by Alfredo Angel Roggiano and “Infiuencias francesas en la 
novela de la America espanola” by the master critic on modernismo, Max 
Henriquez Urena. A few additional remarks on each of these three congress- 
men may interest the aficionado of Ibero-American literature. 

The important insight given by Enrique Anderson-Imbert, University of 
Michigan, concerning Zorrilla de San Martin’s Tabare, usually considered as 
a romantic epic, was that this “national legend,” as Zorrilla himself called 
it, is neither an epic nor is it wholly romantic. Ample proof was given by 
Anderson-Imbert to show that Zorrilla had no intention of making an epic 
hero of the half-breed Tabare, that, rather, the heroes were the Spaniards, 
heretofore thought to be the villains, because Zorrilla considered them the 
bearers of salvation for the heathen souls of the Indians in the form of the 
holy eucharist. In order to accomplish this difficult task which demanded 
portrayal of spiritual states and emotions, Zorrilla groped his way into the 
future of Latin American modernismo and thus became perhaps one of the 
first symbolists without benefit, of course, of any direct influence from France. 

Alfredo Angel Roggiano, an exile from the current Argentine malaise, 
is one of the most solid young scholars in the Southern Americas. In the 
humble opinion of this scribbler, Roggiano marks the turning point in Latin 
American criticism from passive to active; Roggiano is the type of scholar who 
fashions his own critical instruments when European tools fail him. In view 
of the preceding statements it was not surprising to hear a masterful sketch of 
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Baldomero Sanin Cano, the dean of Latin American thinkers, the man who 
first successfully survived the trauma of shedding the Spanish colonial cocoon 
in order to become eclectically European—from the young scholar who is 
working toward an integration of his own cosmos into a fresh and composite 
Ibero-American experience. As if this were not enough, Roggiano, with but 
a slight muting of that inevitable counterpoint of the powerful poetic voices of 
our time, will also have to be considered as a fine poet. 

Max Henriquez Urena, the acknowledged critic of modernismo, after 
the death of his brother Pedro, regaled the congress with an abbreviated 
and delightful version of a long paper he had prepared on the “French 
influences in the Novel of Spanish America.” Beginning with the very first 
production by a Spanish American that may be safely called a novel, “The 
Mangy Parrot” by the Mexican Fernandez de Lizardi, Henriquez Urena 
followed the vicissitudes of Spanish American novel mimetics until the dawn 
of the contemporary period. But in the contemporary novel of Spanish 
American, H. U. categorically states, there is no more French influence than 
there is North American, English, German or Russian. 

It is unfair, in many ways, to have singled out any group of individuals for 
a short article. The quality of all the papers read and the discussions was 
very high. One only wishes that the same could be said of similar national 
gatherings; perhaps all gatherings of this type should be every two years. 
However it may be, the Eighth Congress of Professors of Ibero-American 
Literature will be held in San Juan, Puerto Rico. This meeting place is 
significant in that it will tend to crystallize the Hispanic cultural heritage of 
that island. It is difficult to imagine anyone outdoing the University of Cali- 
fornia in gracious hospitality, but, the University of Puerto Rico is after all 
a Latin university! 

JosE VaAzQuEzZ AMARAL 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Goop Man Is Harp To Finp. By Flannery O’Connor. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1955. 


THE BRIDE OF THE INNISFALLEN. By Eudora Welty. Harcourt, 
Brace. 1955. 


Let the commentator consider, as a starting point, the two 
titles side by side. ““The Bride of the Innisfallen,” though it may 
be a characteristic story, even a thematically crucial story, can 
lend to the collection of which it is a part no more than a nominal 
clue that it is (at best) the key to the rest, or that it is the longest 
(which it is not), or that it is the author’s favorite, or that in the 
publisher’s mind it wraps up a more saleable commodity. “A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find,” on the other hand, suggests boldly at the 
outset the major idea which permeates all the stories collected 
with it, and indeed makes the inherent point in that collection as 
collection. It is of course merely an accident, but a happy, con- 
venient one, that one of Miss O’Connor’s stories should bear a 
name so suitable for the book; and an accident that none of 
Miss Welty’s (unless it be by an awkward stretch “No Place for You, 
My Love”) do. But, barring the lucky accident, a reader might 
with justification often be annoyed by meaningless titles for 
volumes of shorter fiction, and wish for a mere Collected or Se- 
lected or New or even Volumes 1 and 2. 

I have been unable to find anyone who can vouchsafe with 
the surety of an academic footnoter whether the saw “A good man 
is hard to find” antedated the famous popular song, or even 
whether the song was actually introduced by that famous bad 
woman Sophie Tucker (though I do recall there is in her autobiog- 
raphy a chapter headed ‘‘A Good Show Is Hard To Find,” which 
for purposes of this review can be re-parodied “A good writer 
is hard to find, but here are two.”) But it is clear that the sharp 
ironical use to which Miss O’Connor puts the sentiment, as she 
does also the traffic slogan “The life you save may be your own” 
and the folksy phrase “Good country people,”. helps to establish 
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not only the mood in which she writes but also the nature of the 
world which she makes her concern.* 

In the song the word good means provident and sexually 
faithful; in its application to country people it means something 
like peaceful, simple, and dependable. In neither case is there any 
great ethical connotation. The traffic slogan needs no exegesis at all, 
being already inherently an appeal to selfishness. All three phrases 
illuminate in inverse situations the ethos which is the absolute 
center of gravity of this first collection of Miss O’Connor’s stories. 

Titles, however, are hardly the mainstay. They merely confirm 
what it is possible to witness in the outrageous and painful world 
of the stories, a world of sadism, violence, chicanery, seduction, 
nausea, senility, ignorance, confusion, perversity, naiveté, and imp- 
ishness. Yet it is a world where these things still seem senseless, or 
unfortunate, where there is still some hope, some implicit ethics, 
and still some possibility of ultimate salvation. 

It is a terrifyingly familiar world. In a recent New York Times 
relief-from-Adams piece, Delmore Schwartz discussed the propo- 
sition that “literature is not only a profound criticism of life, but 
life is a profound criticism and an incomparable interpreta- 
tion of literature.” It is easy to perceive the well-springs of Miss 
O’Connor’s art as literature of the Fifties. It is even easier and 
more satisfying to note the affirmation of her vision in all the 
myriad events subsequent to its formulation. For typical illustra- 
tion: 

RANGOON, BURMA, May 23 (Reuters) —Karen rebels 
murdered an entire Communist soccer team they had invited to 

a “friendly” match, reports reaching here today said. 

Just before the scheduled kickoff, the Karens led their op- 


ponents into the jungle and bound them hand and foot before 
shooting them in a feud. 





*Entirely by coincidence there appears in Miss Welty’s story “Kin” 
an instance of the phrase “good country people” as it is ordinarily thought of 
and used: to indicate the opposite of the new-fashioned, hard-hearted, tense, 
cramped, and the fretful if not frantic, urban population. By enclosing the 
phrase in quotation marks, Miss Welty means it not to be taken too seriously, 
but assumes everybody knows what it means. We are thus prepared for a door'’s 
being closed “with a good country slam” (no quotation marks in text) 
three pages further on. 
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The Karens then made off to their hideouts with the equiva- 
lent of $100 the Communists had wagered on the match. The 
scene was a village sixty miles north of Rangoon. 


Both Karens and Communists have rebelled against the 
Government. 


Sensational news is commonplace and, abstractly considered, 
quite comic. Grotesque, sardonic comedy is an important element 
in understanding an item such as this. It is not quite possible to 
feel strong emotion about an outrage of this order until the 
broader, deeper meaning it must have is clearly understood. The 
pathos in this kind of event is small; the ethos conveyed implicitly 
commands a very high degree of response. 

The word outrage has been often used in connection with Miss 
O’Connor’s writing to earmark its province. And of outrage there 
is plenty, sometimes utterly far-fetched, nearly incredible. But no 
one seems to have explored very far as to why the outrage is there, 
what its effect is, and where it leads. 

Before attempting to analyze the ethos of the O’Connor world, 
however, it would be well to speak of a force which underlies 
outrage or operative evil, a force which an American author 100 
years ago conceived of as fundamental Perverseness. Within the in- 
exorable violent tidal waves of fate, within the strange inter- 
working of conscience and cruelty or of salvation and the devil, 
this force reveals us to ourselves. The author was Poe, for whose 
so-called humorous fiction—I gather from a remark in conversation 
with Miss O’Connor—she established early in her literacy a capti- 
vating regard. 

It is not necessary to look very far in the collected Poe to 
discover a useful connection. In the expository section of his 
story “The Imp of the Perverse” there is a discussion of “an 
innate and primitive principle of human action, a paradoxical 
something, which we may call perverseness, for want of a more 
characteristic term” .... through whose “promptings we act, for 
the reason that we should not.... Beyond or behind this there is 
no intelligible principle; and we might, indeed, deem this perverse- 
ness a direct instigation of the arch-fiend, were it not occasionally 
known to operate in furtherance of good.” 

Though it seems likely that this passage was at least at one 
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time known to Miss O’Connor, what is important is not the pos- 
sibility of her conscious use of it, but the certainty of its own 
usefulness to the reader in defining the psychological nature of 
the evil perpetrated by her characters, and in supporting the sug- 
gestion that there is actually to be found in the world she created 
the effective threat of what must be called simply the devil. An- 
other caustically amusing story of Poe’s, “Never Bet the Devil 
Your Head,” demonstrates, within obvious limits, a remarkable 
correspondence to the fiction of Flannery O’Connor, and most 
specifically the surprising way the ubiquitous arch-fiend may make 
himself manifest. The devil throws a screwball, but the wary 
batsman may be able to save the day. 

The escaped criminal in “A Good Man Is Hard To Find” is 
perverse. For no better reason than that he had not actually 
witnessed the miracles of Christ, had not been there, couldn’t 
believe, thought Christ had “thrown everything off balance,” 
couldn’t follow Him, he contented himself “by killing somebody 
or burning down his house or doing some other meanness to 
him. No pleasure but meanness.” Told over and over by the 
grandmother, piteously pleading for her life to be spared, that she 
knows he is a good man, the criminal explains himself: “ ‘Nome, 
I ain’t a good man,’ The Misfit said after a second as if he had 
considered her statement carefully, ‘but I ain’t the worst in the 
world neither. My daddy said I was a different breed of dog 
from my brothers and sisters. “You know,” Daddy said, “‘it’s some 
that can live their whole life out without asking about it and 
it’s others has to know why it is, and this boy is one of the 
latters. He’s going to be into everything”’!’” Finally, the sole sur- 
vivor of the victimized family, the grandmother utters with her life- 
long overworked mouth the words, “ ‘Jesus. Jesus,’ meaning, Jesus 
will help you, but the way she was saying it, it sounded as if she 
might be cursing.” It is to Jesus that The Misfit compares himself, 
strengthening the strange apparent confusion in the relation be- 
tween good and evil: “I call myself The Misfit because I can’t 
make what all I done wrong fit what all I gone through in punish- 
ment.” The grandmother’s reward for her persistence is three 
bullets through the chest and this eulogy: “ ‘She would of been 
a good woman,’ The Misfit said, ‘if it had been somebody there 
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to shoot her every minute of her life’.” Then perversely, not even 
meanness brings pleasure, for after the murder and as the story ends, 
The Misfit says, “It’s no real pleasure in life.” 

A similar or variant perversity motivates Mr. Shiftlet in his 
theft of car and daughter; young Bevel as he fights the river to 
force it to swallow him; Mr. Head in his denial of Nelson; the 
child, preparing her martyrdom, preparing to be herself a Temple 
of the Holy Ghost, thanking God she is not in the Church of God 
for that would mean ignorance of Latin, praying for forgiveness 
of her impudence and meanness, remembering after a quiet mo- 
ment of purification that like the freak at the fair, “This is the 
way He wanted me to be;” the Loew’s State General encountering 
with gallantry and desperation the words and the “black proces- 
sion” of the past; the good “Chrustian” salesman who “may sell 
Bibles” but knows “which end is up” and ‘“‘wasn’t born yesterday” 
and knows where he’s going; for that matter, Hulga herself, wise 
like a Ph.D.; Mrs. McIntyre, coming oddly and belatedly to terms 
with the displaced person who, the priest tells her, “came to re- 
deem us.” Even the embryo in “A Stroke of Good Fortune” (each 
word used ironically) waits perversely, causes pain “as if it were 
not in her stomach” but “out nowhere in nothing, out nowhere, 
resting and waiting, with plenty of time.” While the ultimate in 
perversity and its transcendent meaning comes in the outlandish 
behavior of the three imps, almost incubi, in “A Circle in the 
Fire.” Culminating a long series of petty, nettling outrages, they 
set fire to their unwilling hostess’ woods. A watching child “could 
just catch in the distance a few wild high shrieks of joy as if the 
prophets were dancing in the fiery furnace, in the circle the angel 
had cleared for them.” 

It would be unwise, unflattering, and unprofitable to attempt 
to state a formula capable of application to all the stories. They 
are not, after all, ideological artifacts, but separate and self-sufficient 
works of art. Yet what gives this book a very special power is its 
unusual degree of integration, its dominant ethos that gives the 
collective world of the ten separate fictions a major significance. 
This pattern or direction that the stories seem to take may be 
summed up something like this: 

The scene of all is the same; it happens to be the South; in 
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fact it happens to be Georgia (“Let’s go through Georgia fast 
so we won't have to look at it much,” John Wesley says); the main 
thing, though, is that the scene is A Scene, and therefore mi- 
crocosmically The Universe. The scene is self-contained and 
whole. Those who people it are inalterably opposed to other 
scenes, intolerant of them. It is remarkable how recurrently on 
this scene hostile reference is made to Europe, its social structure, 
its religion, its language, its mores. As Mrs. Shortley says, “They 
got the same religion as a thousand years ago. It could only be the 
devil responsible for that.” She is skeptical particularly of Rome. 
But paradoxically it is not simply a form of isolationism or pro- 
testantism that we find. On this scene there is a combination of 
complacency and insecurity which finds its outlet in a volcanic 
sense of alienation. Everybody is a stranger. The enigma is that 
the strangeness does not exist simply between American and 
European, between Southerner and Yankee, between town and 
country dweller, or even between Negro and White. It is evident 
between neighbors, within families; there is strangeness between 
a woman and the stirring in her womb; alienation exists between 
the individual and time, and within a personality. It is this idea of 
being a stranger that provides the stories their dramatic tension, 
and it is through hypocrisy, jealousy, selfishness, distortion, un- 
balance, and violence in the struggle for emergence into self- 
hood that Evil is met, Outrage is committed, and the Devil 
has to be reckoned with. From the reader’s point of view: per- 
verseness leads to violence and outrage; these to katharsis; katharsis 
explodes the truth. Since the truth, when you can find it, really 
will set you free, it is thus that the light of the hope of salvation 
is generated in these stories. 

Ultimately: “The child came to a stop beside her mother 
and stared up at her face as if she had never seen it before. It was 
the face of the new misery she felt, but on her mother it looked old 
and it looked as if it might have belonged to anybody, a Negro 
or a European or to Powell himself.” 

Flannery O'Connor sharply recreates the world as one quintess- 
entially itself; she accepts it thinkingly, cautiously, reveals it 
and what there is to fear in it and, most important, why to be 
afraid. She gives us the world unmasked, boldly, wittily, sarcastical- 
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ly interpreted, made manifest in terms of evil and its attendant 
perverseness; then, at last, in the outcome, shows to those who 
will understand, though a good man is hard to find, the possibility 
of redemption. There is in Miss O’Connor’s ‘‘Matter of the 
South” a good wholesome decadence; eccentricity is portrayed; 
naturalism is present for the sake of vitality, but is transcendent 
and not present for its own sake. There is realization in the stories a 
stark Reality. No subtle question is asked: What is reality? An 
answer is given, indestructible and beautiful as a cathedral: Here 
is reality, to live with and make what you can of it. The style is 
economical, incisive, brilliant. 

It has seemed important to establish in the mind a recipiens for 
all the stories. If it were possible to go on to individual treatment of 
them here—and how I wish it were—there would be infinitely less 
simplification, many interesting and exciting things to say. The 
fullest, most enthusiastic measure of praise would be claimed by 
“The Artificial Nigger,” an overwhelming story—theme ,characters, 
action, symbolism, style, all wondrous—which I do not hesitate to 
claim as one of the very best pieces of short fiction in American 
literature. Unfortunately, ““The Displaced Person,” though in many 
ways a good story, veers just as sharply downward. I believe the 
first version, as printed in The Sewanee Review, was more suc- 
cessful. The extended treatment in the book produces the discon- 
certing effect of a puppeteer’s manipulation. Substantially, the 
second is the more ambitious venture, but tends to grow heavy- 
handed as the conflicting elements are piled into the balance. 
And oddly, it seems to cast a confusing reflection on the ending of 
the first version. 


While more than half of Flannery O’Connor’s stories are based 
on what could very well be out of or for public prints, none of 
Eudora Welty’s are. This is not to suggest that the one writer 
is journalistic and the other not, but to attempt the charting of 
a public world in fiction as distinguished from a private world 
in fiction. For a more personal, subjective world is certainly what 
Miss Welty has created. Amazingly enough, it is this smaller 
world which is presented on the larger stage. Of the seven: stories 
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comprising the present volume, two are concerned with Americans 
travelling in or to Europe, one with the retelling of a classical 
legend, one with an episode of the Civil War, one with sophisti- 
cated Yankees in modern New Orleans, and two with Mississippi 
situations best called, in the highest sense of the term, sentimental 
comedies. Therefore The Bride of the Innisfallen lacks the total 
coherence of A Good Man Is Hard To Find. 


The question may be asked whether a collection of short stories 
should be expected to hang together so absolutely, to which the 
answer is no, but there cannot but be a different, more diffuse 
effect if they don’t. In reviewing Miss Welty’s second collection of 
stories, The Wide Net, in The Kenyon Review in 1944, Robert 
Penn Warren took note of the fact that since her first, A Curtain 
of Green, Miss Welty had distilled her fiction through an alembic 
that produced greater unity with regard to both theme and 
style, leaving behind much of her earlier experiment and variety. 
The question now is whether she is attempting whole new do- 
mains in the seemingly disparate works in The Bride of the Innis- 
fallen, or whether in the mature mastery of her art she now leaves 
upon them a more subtly unifying stamp. 

In the same review Mr. Warren also expressed his understand- 
ing that despite this later concentration the two books did show 
some common pre-occupation with the themes of isolation and 
alienation, which in time were by inspissation to become the more 
significant theme of Innocence and Experience, or what he called 
“terms of contrast: ... the dream and the world, idea and nature, 
individuality and the life-flux’”—all resting upon a passage from 
“A Still Moment” involving the polarities Love and Separateness. 


I believe that the major thematic idea analyzed by Mr. Warren 
is still present in The Bride of the Innisfallen. The aching desire 
for knowledge of reality, the need for recognition of the meaning 
of love after separateness and of separateness after love, the sense 
that experience is understood only in terms of contrast and mem- 
ory, the loneliness that is all mystery in the very presence of ful- 
fillment, the very end of despair at the moment despair is desired— 
these are the realizations gained at all the summits of this magnifi- 
cent range of stories. 
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Then the melons and the arch of the gate, the grandmother’s 
folding of the fan and Mama’s tears, the volcano of early 
morning, and even the long, dangerous voyage behind her— 
all seemed caught up and held in something: the golden mo- 
ment of touch, just given, just taken, in saying good-by. 
—“Going to Naples” 
In the future would the light, that had jumped like the man 
from Connemara into the world, be a memory, like that of a 
meeting, or must there be mere faith that it had been like 
that? —“The Bride of the Innisfallen” 


The mirror’s cloudy bottom sent up minnows of light to the 
brim ... quivering, leaping to life, fighting, aping old things. . . 
sometimes what men had done to Miss Theo and Miss Myra 
and the peacocks and to slaves, and sometimes what a slave 
had done and what anybody now could do to anybody. Under 


the flicker of the sun’s licks... . like an act of mercy gone... 
the mirror felled her flat. —“The Burning” 
Indeed, had she wakened in time from a deep sleep, she would 
have told him her story. —‘‘No Place For You, My Love” 


...he remembered for the first time in years when he was 
young and brash, a student in New York, and the shriek and 
horror and unholy smother of the subway had its original 
meaning for him as the lilt and expectation of love. 

—‘‘No Place For You, My Love” 


I stood on my rock and wished for grief. It would not 


come....I am sure now grief is a ghost—only a ghost in 
Hades, where ungrateful Odysseus is going—waiting on him. 
—‘“Circe” 


If anything, the theme of Separateness and Love can be 
said to be even more particularized in this new book. It is now 
presented almost entirely in terms of the Stranger. Interesting co- 
incidence, after what we have attempted to say about the stranger 
in the world of Flannery O'Connor. But we quickly see that the 
idea of the stranger is here treated quite differently. Instead of 
having a connection with perverseness, it is associated with sub- 
jective loneliness, with the sensitive, reflective personality, the 
personality wondering about reality. We have moved, basically, 
from the active to the contemplative. 

“No Place For You, My Love,” story of a strange interlude, 
begins, “They were strangers to each other, both fairly well 
strangers to the place,” and ends with the two people still strangers 
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who “had ridden down into a strange land together and were get- 
ting safely back.” In “The Burning” the delicate, aristocratic 
ladies are strangers to their time and situation, at last strangers in 
a familiar town. The American girl in “The Bride of the Innis- 
fallen” sits estranged from her husband in a train among strangers, 
is ‘no lonelier than that little bride’’ whose groom is “taken for 
granted,” finally tears up a message for her husband and walks 
“into the lovely room full of strangers.” It is Circe who asks 
to be remembered as one who died of love, as Ulysses departs 
with all his “beautiful strangers.” Dicey Hastings, narrator of 
“Kin,” cheerfully received as “long-lost cousin” into the bosom 
of her family, is still a stranger, a visitor chiefly remembering the 
past. And despite her screaming vivaciousness, Gabriella in “Going 
to Naples” is dealing in her way with the problem of strangeness. 
Why go to Naples when she was happy in Buffalo? or, reflecting by 
the ship’s rail: “Was now the time to look forward to the doom of 
parting, and stop looking back at the doom of meeting? .... 
Gabriella would only have to say ‘Good-by, Aldo,’ and while she 
was saying the words, time would be flying by.” 

There is always the stranger. “Whatever people liked to think, 
situations (if not scenes) were usually three-way—there was some- 
body else always. The one who didn’t—couldn’t—understand the 
two made the formidable third.” 

The way the theme of the stranger is treated accounts, of 
course, for the manner, at times almost impressionistic—the ob- 
lique style, the warmth and delicacy and profusion of the rhetoric. 
Miss Welty proves here that if she is mainly deepening and en- 
riching what she has plotted before, she has in the process become 
master of a most highly distinguished and, it now seems to me, 
thoroughly controlled style. Surely pages 34-5, in this volume, to 
indicate a passage almost at random, can be matched only by 
great writers. If a story like “Ladies in Spring” seems at her ebb- 
point, one like “Kin,” with its own kinship to The Ponder 
Heart—essential demonstration of Miss Welty’s greatest (but not 
by any means only), gift, the noble Comic Spirit—places her among 
the unquestioned masters. 

Miss Welty stabilizes a tragic world, resolves it with vivid 
imagination, clean control of language, and her comic gift. It 
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emerges a world of sensibility, subtle psychological play, “nuance 
and scruple’”’—seen from behind the mask of order. Sentimentality, 
when it appears, is well-shaped, and it is good. 

Miss Welty is more directly in the tradition of the story-teller 
than is Miss O’Connor, who generally conceives in terse dra- 
matic scenes. There is greater fluency and ease in Miss Welty’s 
work, as distinguished from the architectonic thrust of detail in 
Miss O’Connor’s. If in Flannery O’Connor we are more conscious 
of a distinct view of a whole world and given the impression of 
stories written on subjects which lend themselves to that view, 
we are in Eudora Welty conscious of a singular personality lend- 
ings its wholeness to a fragmentary world and putting its own 
impress on each story. 

But when all is said and done, what is a story? “A thing is in- 
credible, if ever, only after it is told—returned to the world it 
came out of.” (“No Place For You, My Love”) “For Whom is a 
story enough? For wanderers who will tell it—it’s where they 
must find their strange felicity.” (“Circe”) 


—FRED BORNHAUSER 


SQUARE $ SERIES. Kasper and Horton, Publishers. Box 6964 Con- 
gress Heights, Washington, D. C. 


The volumes in the Square Dollar Series* form a terrain of 
their own, with paths running between them. Louis Agassiz becomes 
a landmark. It was he in his laboratory at Harvard who trained 
Edward S. Morse, the Salem natural scientist who taught at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo and became the influential col- 
lector and curator of Oriental art in this country, not forgetting to 





*1. THE CHINESE WRITTEN CHARACTER AS A MEDIUM FOR 
POETRY, by Ernest Fenollosa. With THE UNWOBBLING PIVOT and THE 
GREAT DIGEST by Confucius, translated by Ezra Pound. 73 pp. $1.00. 

2. THE ANALECTS of Confucius, translated by Ezra Pound. 98 pp. $1.00. 

3- GISTS FROM AGASSIZ, selected by John Kaspar. 96 pp. $1.00. 

4- BARBARA VILLIERS, OR A HISTORY OF MONETARY CRIMES, by 
Alexander Del Mar. 96 pp. $1.00. 

5. BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, by Thomas H. Benton. 73 pp. $1.00. 
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carry over the lessons of Agassiz into the new field. And it was 
Morse who in turn persuaded Ernest Fenollosa, also from Salem 
and fresh from Harvard, to go out as instructor in rhetoric to 
the Imperial University, where Fenollosa’s interest like that of 
Morse expanded to include the stimulation of Oriental culture. 
It was Fenollosa’s broad research and enthusiasm which were, of 
course, responsible for Ezra Pound’s influential contact with the 
great poetry of Japan and China. Among Fenollosa’s papers was, 
as Pound puts it, “the first text of the Pivot I had seen;” the line 
to Confucius was established. The Square Dollar Series offers a 
good way of being reminded of the whole. The connections are his- 
tory, not just Pound’s history. The common ground lies in 
Agassiz’s insistence upon immaculate observation and definition. 

Taken as a group, the Square Dollar editions of Gists from 
Agassiz, Fenollosa’s superbly suggestive The Chinese Written 
Character as a Medium for Poetry, and Pound’s metamorphic 
translations of three of the four classics of the school of K’ung, 
make a body of knowledge which is indispensable. The step from 
them to the ethical concerns and economic particularities of 
Thomas Hart Benton’s reminiscences of the early history of the 
Bank of the United States, and Alexander Del Mar’s inclusive 
and informed History of Monetary Crimes is a natural enough 
extension of the kind of pedagogy which Agassiz established at 
his outdoor school at Penikese Island. Coinage is a counter of 
ethics as well as of exchange. It has its own natural history. 
“When the question was put to Agassiz, ‘What do you regard as 
your greatest work?’ he replied; ‘I have taught men to observe’.” 

Examine the rocks, Agassiz told his students. “Look again! 
Look again!” “You may have seen,” he said at Penikese, “that a 
gravelly, water-worn neck of land connects a smaller island with 
the main one, and the two run parallel. What is the meaning 
of the curve between these two islands? What is the meaning of 
the flat beyond the curve? What is the meaning of the boulders 
scattered over the surface?” Some one else might have said to 
scurry around and scour history. 

Agassiz’s pedagogy was a training in two essentials: “instruc- 
tion in accurate observation” and “the making of fertile compar- 
isons.” He carried it further, as a gist from Whittier’s “The Prayer 
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of Agassiz” suggests in lines which the Penikese experiment 
evoked: 


As with the fingers of the blind, 
We are groping here to find 

What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen, 

What the Thought which underlies 
Nature’s masking and disguise, 
What it is that hides beneath 
Blight and bloom and birth and death. 
By past efforts unavailing, 

Doubt and error, loss and failing, 
Of our weakness made aware. 


Whittier’s poetry is hardly distinguished, but the search for order 
behind the hieroglyphs can be. Thoreau was one of Agassiz’s first 
collectors. William James learned-as much from Agassiz as from 
Wiindt. Pound has shown what the lessons of Agassiz can mean 
with the materials of the Cantos. 

To have Agassiz recalled to us, and to be reminded by him, 
as Henry Adams was, and carried over into his Education, that 
simple principles of Darwinian progress are suspect, is indicative 
of the kind of service which publications like those of the Square 
Dollar Series can render. I know, to be specific, of no other easy 
and equivalently available way of sitting at the feet of this astonish- 
ingly ignored figure. Benton and Del Mar, with their examinations 
of the role of currency, have now been made similarly available; 
they need similarly to be taken into account. Of the overwhelming 
importance of the Confucian classics nothing need be said except 
to remark wryly upon the general ignorance of them; nor of 
Fenollosa’s The Chinese Written Character save that it is a monu- 
mental boulder on the new Penikese that Kasper and Horton have 
begun to chart. 

There are other Elizabeth Islands which similarly enlightened 
publishing might explore: 

Naushon, Nonamesset, 
Ucatena and Wepecket, 


Nashawena, Peskinese, 
Cattyhunk, and Penikese. 


It is time we began to explore. “Observation alone is a safe guide 
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to the laws of organized beings,”’ Agassiz said. Just as little maga- 
zines can provide a conspectus of what is fresh in contemporary 
clarity, so the little publishing houses, off the coastline, can, when 
imaginatively edited (and supported), recover what remains fresh 
from the past. But any such Penikese, like Agassiz’s island, needs 
the enrollment of students. Publishing is a two-sided venture. 
There must be a response. 

—NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 


Tue Twenties. By Frederick J. Hoffman. Viking. 1955. 
PREDILECTIONS. By Marianne Moore. Viking. 1955 


Not many periods in history have been so clearly defined 
as that era of litlle more than a decade known frothily as the 
roaring twenties or the jazz age and grimly as the period of the 
sad young men or the lost generation. It is an isolated period, 
marked at one end by the first World War and at the other by 
the Wall Street crash. Few would deny that in general it was an 
insubstantial period of irresponsible youth having its last fling, 
of flappers, of speakeasies, of village bohemia. But that generaliza- 
tion, according to Mr. Hoffman, has led to a distortion of the 
value of the period. For it was also a period of rather large and 
vociferous minority articulation. It was a period of writers whose 
international reputation already stands at least as high as that of 
any preceding writers in America and whose books give promise 
of survival. Furthermore, these books survive, in spite of the dis- 
service often done them, not as mere records of a gilded, fan- 
tastic decade, but as artistic masterpieces in their own right. 

The distortion, Mr. Hoffman believes, occurs because, engaging 
as the numerous studies of the period have been, most of them 
have been concerned with something other than the writing as 
formal reflections of the temper of the time. We have had sociologi- 
cal treatises, literary histories and a surfeit of journalistic populari- 
zations. To distinguish his work from these, Mr. Hoffman calls his 
method “moral.” The real use of literature, he declares, is that it 
“helps us to see the reality of any idea in full, clear, and meaning- 
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ful form.” “The proper [method] is the way the writing expressed 
the preoccupations, modes of thought and attitudes of the times.” 

Unfortunately, it seems to me, more of the book is devoted to 
the preoccupations, modes of thought and attitudes than to the 
way the writing expressed them. The evidence is clearly established 
that, under the veneer of frivolity, among the younger writers 
there was a serious moral temper which lent unity to their 
questioning of standards. The pre-war generation, the Old Gang, 
had failed in three major ways: they had lost “precision in the 
communication of basic ideas”; they had failed “to provide breath- 
ing space for ... independent spirits“; they had failed “‘to achieve 
and to permit others to achieve a normal, healthy life.” In other 
words, the failures were artistic, social and moral. A second group, 
represented at large in Stearns’ symposium, Civilization in the 
United Siates (1922), got early notoriety as leaders for “pointing 
to and reiterating the failure of culture, entertainment, family 
life, religion.” But these failed also to impress their successors: 
they misunderstood exile as fleeing from current problems and de- 
votion to form as wasting talents. The real writers of the twenties 
had other ideals: 


Above all else the activities of the young man (born in 1900, 
in Europe at the age of seventeen or eighteen, twice removed 
from his American heritage through college and war) were 
literary activities, sponsored and encouraged by the convic- 
tion that of all forms of activity the literary was the least pitiful 
or ludicrous. He was taken in neither by his commercial 
fathers nor by the boisterous anti-Americanism of the Mencken- 
Boyd-Nathan Mercury, but was impressed by the intransigence 
of Pound, the taste of Gertrude Stein, and the intelligence of 
Ford Madox Ford. 


By a process of backing and filling through various sections 
devoted to special aspects of the period, Hoffman contrasts the 
attitudes of these writers toward the world around them. Leading 
often from social documents he indicates through brief comments 
on writers of each group what the writers were making of the 
situation. Each major division of the book concludes with an 
analysis of a major work, to which Hoffman points by briefer 
comments on what the less perceptive public was doing and on 
what other writers were doing in the same situation. The whole 
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study is bound together by Pound’s ‘Hugh Selwyn Mauberley,” 
which Hoffman reprints in full, as the one major text concerned 
with all the implications of the age. These implications, repre- 
sented negatively by the failures, artistic, social and moral, of 
the pre-war generation, are represented positively by the con- 
viction held in common by the younger generation that they 
must experiment freely with social and aesthetic forms; that, tossing 
aside respect for tradition, they might eagerly “try out any new 
suggestions regarding the nature of man—his personal beliefs, 
convictions, or way to salvation.” 

Such a rejection of tradition leads inevitably to an open ignor- 
ance of tradition, and Hoffman concludes that the real value of the 
serious writers of the period lay in the naiveté frequently charged 
against them. Innocents they may have been, recklessly and ir- 
responsibly neglecting logic, but they did point, not to the gifts 
of science but to its dangers, not to material progress but to its 
harmfulness, not to the satisfaction of religion but “to the fact 
that a satisfactory religious experience was all but impossible in a 
world that had ‘educated’ itself beyond the need of it.” In that 


innocence, then, a useful innocence, lies the key to Hoffman’s 
thesis. 


The great strength of the decade lay in its useful and deliberate 
innocence. Ideas habitually lose their vitality as the employ- 
ment of them alters or is too closely aligned with social expedi- 
ency. Naive innocent demonstrations of wrath over smugness, 
indolence, or hypocrisy are outward expressions of moral re- 
vision. The language communicates these ideas; when they des- 
cend from the level of genuine moral judgment to that of 
comfortable journalism, the language and the forms must be 
changed. The writers of the 1920's, concentrating on literary 
form, went about the business of morally redefining the func- 
tion of the language and its association with present realities. 
To begin with the “new’’—which is to say, the raw, unformed, 
unsupported, and unexplained present literary condition—is 
to begin innocently afresh, to explore “the thing seen” in terms 
of the ‘“‘way it is seen.” 


Although Marianne Moore’s Predilections, a series of essays 
and articles delivered during the past thirty years, is not in large 
part a product of the twenties, it stands to Mr. Hoffman’s The 
Twenties in the relationship of illustration to the text. Mr. Hoft- 
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man gives Miss Moore an eminent position among those poets who 
contributed to the new poetry with a concern for the definition 
of poetry, the dignity and talent of the poet. He calls her “in many 
ways, the ’moralist,’ the witty rational commentator.” 


Her vivid pictorial sense, her sharp powers of observation with 
respect to small things and narrow perspectives, unite with a 
conversational shrewdness, a sense of the values of fable and 
analogy, an insight into the eccentricities and comical absurdi- 


ties of the human tribe. 

I suppose many teachers of English have had the experience of 
watching freshmen, bewildered by and blind to the riches of a 
poetry anthology, suddenly come alive as they first hear Marianne 
Moore tell them that she too dislikes poetry. And something of the 
same experience, for much the same qualities Hoffman found in 
her earlier work, awaits the reader of this collection. 

Miss Moore ranges in her predilections from Pound, Eliot, 
Wallace Stevens to Anna Pavlova, finding in each the touchstones 
which “raise things to the level of imaginative reality.” Her cri- 
teria are humility, concentration, gusto. In the work of others she 
demands precision, naturalness and freedom from affectation; in 
her own work she is just as demanding. Rewarding as the essays 
usually are through Miss Moore’s good taste, it is Miss Moore 
herself in whom the reader will be primarily interested. The essays 
are impressionism, and impressionism at its best. 


—ARTHUR R. BorbEn, Jr. 


BAND OF ANGELS. By Robert Penn Warren. Random House. 1955. 


Mr. Warren’s latest novel may be disappointing to those read- 
ers who have come to expect from him a display of rhetorical 
exuberance and an originality of formal organization, Other 
readers who have felt all along that he has been trying to be a Jaco- 
bean tragedian, are likely to think that now he has given in to the 
standards of a popular genre, the titillating “costume novel” distrib- 
uted monthly to the coffee tables of surburban matrons. Indeed, the 
opening paragraph, to say nothing of the dust-jacket, is not re- 
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assuring in this respect; it promises a cry from the heart on a 
positively riotous scale. But it soon becomes apparent that Mr. 
Warren is once more using historical incident for his own serious 
fictional purposes, and the outward show of the “costume novel” 
is incidental to his subject. 

The central figure and narrator, Amantha Starr, is a white 
Negro, the daughter of a Kentucky planter and a slave woman. 
While her father is alive (her mother died presumably in child- 
birth) she is never told about this crucial matter, and in the years 
immediately preceding the War Between the States she is sent to 
Oberlin College in Ohio, where she is educated to be a high- 
minded abolitionist. The ironies generated by this situation come 
to a focus when her father suddenly dies, in somewhat compromis- 
ing conditions: he has lusted after the wife a business acquaint- 
ance. Amantha returns to Kentucky for the funeral, where she 
learns not only the truth about her parentage, but the fact that as 
the daughter of a slave she is herself chattel. She is seized by a 
creditor, Mr. Marmaduke, in the presence of the shocked but 
helpless mourners, and presently sold down the river in the New 
Orleans slave-market. 

Her master, and eventually her lover, Hamish Bond, is a re- 
spected and kindly man of property. Amantha becomes a member 
of his household, bound, so she thinks, in love to him. (He was 
a former slave-trader on the African coast, he confesses to her, and 
therefore a social outcast in his different way.) The war comes on, 
New Orleans falls to Farragut’s bombardment, and she is “freed.” 
Now she moves between the white world and the Negro world 
with some duplicity. She marries a young Union officer, Tobias 
Sears, a product of Emersonian Boston and a volunteer official 
in the Freedmen’s Bureau. But she is also gravitated towards the 
black Lieutenant Oliver Cromwell Jones, whom she knew as 
Rau-Ru, Hamish Bond’s protégé. At the climax of the novel, dur- 
ing a race riot, she leaves her husband, thinking he cannot ac- 
cept her, and submits to the Negro. She flees with him through 
the bayous, witnesses the violent death of Hamish Bond, and 
manages to return to her husband after Rau-Ru is hunted down. 

The couple live in St. Louis for a time, but he is caught in 
adultery and they move west several times in declining circum- 
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stances. At the end Amantha has accepted herself, she has found 
a freedom which does not deny the past. 

This subject could have been handled in a number of ways; 
Mr. Howard Fast would have used it for one purpose, Mr. (or is 
it Miss?) Taylor Caldwell for another. Mr. Warren has in effect 
dramatized the highly ambiguous theme of freedom, a theme which 
has an obvious contemporary relevance. He has been, everything 
considered, remarkably successful in avoiding a didactic statement 
of what is rendered in action. The idea of freedom which is ren- 
dered here may not be universally acceptable, but it is defensible in 
many ways. Naturalistic though it is, it approaches another ver- 
sion of the idea, Dante’s “In la sua voluntade é nostra pace”: 
only the enlightened and forgiving will can accept its own limi- 
tations. Mr. Warren now seems to have relaxed the sense of total 
depravity which operated so pervasively in his earlier books, and 
in doing so he is more alert to the possibilities of human re- 
demption. 

But as we all know, a novel does not necessarily stand or fall 
on the validity of its ‘‘philosophy.” In this case, the complica- 
tion of his subject has caused Mr. Warren to organize his book 
in a way that demands some attention. Amantha, in recounting 
her own experience, must appear to be both inside and outside 
her knowledge of it; the illusion of freedom is constantly shifting, 
even as she presents the experience in its immediacy. Hence the 
device of the protagonist as narrator. 

The great novelists have by and large avoided this device; 
Henry James considered it “barbarous” with good reason. The 
chief defect is simply that the protagonist tends to be passive be- 
fore events, and the center of the book is “soft” or at any rate 
askew. Indeed, the modern classics which use the device to great 
effect—Ford’s The Good Soldier, Eliot’s “Prufrock,” and Hem- 
ingway’s The Sun Also Rises—turn upon the literal fact of im- 
potence. All too often, however, the reminiscent narrator serves as 
the easy way out, as in the case of the well-bred futilities of Mr. 
J. P. Marquand’s heroes. 

Amantha Starr is put upon in extraordinary fashion by almost 
everyone; on the occasions when she can actually exercise some 
choice, she deliberately submits herself to the mercy of another; 
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and she is nearly always betrayed. Despite the violence of her 
experience she resists annihilation; she is in her own way a “‘still 
center” in the vortex. Almost every one of the dozen or so im- 
portant characters is an outlaw, but only Amantha finally refuses 
to extinguish herself in external circumstances. (Michel Mohrt, in 
his introduction to the French edition of All the King’s Men, 
points out that the typical Warren character always becomes an 
outlaw.) For these reasons the critical reader may accept Amantha 
as the means of narration, despite his feeling at times that she 
is merely a speaking voice or a camera lens. 

A more serious objection is that Amantha is made very self- 
conscious about the historical “period” through which she lives. 
Her story is supposed to coincide with a betrayal in American 
history, in which Emersonian idealism is succeeded by crass op- 
portunism. (This transition is perfectly exemplified by Tobias 
Sears, who never understands his own motives; one set of abstract 
values prepares the way for another.) A lot of history is condensed 
into Amantha’s story; administrations rise and fall; heroes are 
exposed as charlatans at every turn. She seems to know more 
about the significance of these public events than her position 
would warrant, ex post facto though it is. Flaubert in The Sen- 
timental Education and Tolstoy in War and Peace show precisely 
how little Frédéric Moreau and Pierre Bezuhov think about 
similar crises in French and Russian history, and yet these char- 
acters are very much in the center of things, the typical reflective 
young men of their time. But Mr. Warren, having committed 
himself, must stay with Amantha all the way, and of course she 
must finally have some awareness of what she tells. 


As though under a necessity to delimit himself to the range 
of Amantha’s sensibility, Mr. Warren does not permit a wide lati- 
tude of rhetoric. The narrative moves from 18th Century realism: 


My father was a man of middle height, or some over, a 
trifle burly. He had dark hair, with a trace of gray beginning, 
and his face, though lined a little, was fresh and well com- 
plected, of a reddish cast, from full blood and weather. Despite 
his prosperity and station, he affected, as did the old Vir- 
ginians, and many old-fashioned Kentuckians of that stock, 
somewhat shabby clothes worn with a telling negligence. 
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gl 
to abstract speculation: 


You live through time, that little piece of time that is yours, 
but that piece of time is not only your own life, it is the sum- 
ming-up of all other lives that are simultaneous with yours. 
It is, in other words, History, and what you are is an expression 
of History, and you do not live your own life, but somehow, 


the life lives you, and you are, therefore, only what History 
does to you. 


to soap-opera ecstasy: 


This is love, | thought, standing in the middle of the floor 
of the room in the Saint Charles Hotel, where Tobias had 
conducted me after the reception. 


I stood in the middle of the floor still holding my flowers. 
They were pink roses. Tobias kissed me on the brow, and I 
thought: this is love. 
(Mr. Warren still has trouble rendering women in love.) But these 
are the extreme instances of a disciplined, beautifully flexible me- 
dum, quite the best thing in American fiction at the moment. 
(He is one of the few writers who, following Flaubert, have 
learned how to make the paragraph work as anything more than 
a unit of measurement in narrative.) Mr. Warren “does” New 
Orleans and its environs as Flaubert did Paris or James did 
Boston, with no concessions to post-card exoticism. His human 
landscape is alive with sharply perceived objects, brought to 
light by an economical, modulated prose. He is one of the most 
talented men in the Untied States, and this novel is as good as 
his early Night Rider, a very fine novel indeed. 


ASHLEY BROWN 


Tue MYTH OF THE ETERNAL RETURN. By Mircea Eliade. Bollingen 
Series XLVI. 1955. 


How can modern man tolerate history? How can he, especially 
in our atomic jungle, face up to unending catastrophe and horror, 
and remain the pawn of blind economic, social, and political 
forces? 


Before deciding how man can, one has to ask how man has 
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endured great historical pressures century after century without 
despairing, without committing suicide, or without falling into 
spiritual aridity. 

He did it, says Dr. Eliade, by negating history, and denying 
that it had any value in itself. All the emphasis was placed on 
archetypal forms: man lived in a state of perpetual beginning. 
Every hero repeated the archetypal gesture, every war rehearsed 
the struggle between good and evil, every new massacre repeated 
the glorious end of the martyrs. Objects and acts became real, 
because they participated in a reality that transcended them. The 
myth of the eternal return saw man through. 

The data Dr. Eliade marshals, especially from Oriental sources, 
is impressive. Implicit in the whole study is the conviction that 
Western philosophy is dangerously close to ‘“provincializing” 
itself, by isolating itself in its own tradition, and ignoring the 
problems and solutions of Oriental thought. We must go to the 
mythic patterns of archaic ontology if we would solve twentieth 
century metaphysical problems. 

This wide-ranging study helps us make that journey, and to 
consider anew the problems of archetypes, cosmogony, symbolism, 
and the regeneration of time. Dr. Eliade is aware of the pioneering 
that Nietzsche, Spengler, Toynbee, and Sorokin have made in 
these areas, and of Eliot and Joyce’s probing into the myth of 
eternal repetition. If his own work is not of the stature of any of 
these six, it is at least a sincere effort to bring their work into 
clearer focus. 


His recurring technique is to front modern man (whom Dr. 
Eliade insists on labeling “historical man,” since only modern 
man has thought he could make history) with the profound and 
abandoned truth of ‘traditional man.” Aware that, whatever else 
the river of history does, it doesn’t run backwards, Dr. Eliade 
doesn’t take the easy way out and plead for a return to the good 
old days. Instead, he suggests a cogent way in which the man 
who has left the horizon of archetypes and repetition can defend 
himself against the terror of history: by the idea of God. With the 
God of the Judaeo-Christian world, he submits, all is possible. For 
by presupposing His existence, man can assume both the free- 
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dom which set him adrift in a hostile universe and the certainty 
that historical tragedies have a trans-historical meaning. 

This is how, for men of our time, Christianity can prove to be 
the religion of “fallen man.” For as it now stands, modern man 
is irremediably identified with history and progress, both of which 
are a fall, since both imply the final abandonment of archetypes 
and repetition. 

The Myth of the Eternal Return is a notable addition to the 
Bollingen series, which is concerned especially with comparative 
religion, symbolism, social anthropology, literary criticism, and 
aesthetics. The verbosity and obscurantism of some of the earlier 
volumes is happily absent; Dr. Eliade has his considerable say 
in less than two hundred pages. In making his central point, he 
overstates it; and he commits all modern men too glibly to the 
notion of progress, which has been succinctly refuted for more 
than a generation. The best point about the book might be this: 
that after the author has recognized the depth and scope of con- 
temporary despair, he is not content merely to wallow in it. 
Throughout the text runs a golden thread. Suffering is never 
final; death is always followed by resurrection; every defeat is 
annulled and transcended by the final victory. 


MARSHALL W. FIsHWICK 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLEs. By W. H. Auden. Random House. 1954. 


Book oF MOMENTS. POEMS: 1915-1954. By Kenneth Burke. Hermes 
Publications. 1955. 


Auden’s new volume begins with seven “Bucolics,” entitled (the 
solemn catalogue is itself a joke) ‘‘Winds,” ‘‘Woods,” “Mountains,” 
“Lakes,” “Islands,” “Plains,” “Streams.”’ In the last of these, ad- 
dressing the streams, he writes: 


And Homo Ludens, surely, is your child, who make 
Fun of our feuds by opposing identical banks, 
Transferring the loam from Huppim 
to Muppim and back each time you crankle. 


And.as we read on, we realize that this is the latest Audenesque 
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persona, Homo Ludens, incorrigibly playful, preferring the bad 
pun to the good one, the arbitrary connection to the smooth, the 
conspicuously wrong word—waters ‘“‘chortling,” echoes that 
“trundle,” streams that “canter” and “slog forward” and “‘sprint”— 
to the inconspicuously right one. This was always a prominent 
feature of Auden’s manner, but now it is the chief controlling 
principle. And one could applaud it—though without the poet’s 
authority—as the conscious choice of a strictly limited, superfi- 
cially an all but trivial objective. The Tennysonian discrepancy be- 
tween the elaboration of the artifice and the lack of urgency in the 
matter would then be no cause for complaint, since the poet 
by his deliberately casual idom admits as much and seeks our 
approbation only on those deprecating terms. Certainly this is 
what he asks in the “Bucolics” and a related piece, “Ode to 
Gaea,” where the lack of any real concern is made insolently 
patent and therefore in itself innocuous. The joke, the playfulness, 
is in the tacit admission that the true form of all these pieces is the 
improvisation, whereas the form that they seem to have, in print 
on the page, is austerely and intricately regular, just as the face- 
tious diction denies precisely those “transports” by which, tra- 
ditionally, the improvisatore justifies his perversities. 

Fair enough, so far. All one asks is that the joke be good 
enough, sustained and elaborated with some invention. Unfor- 
tunately, the playfulness turns out to be ponderously coy (‘I 
wish I weren't so silly...,” “Five minutes on even the nicest 
mountain / Is awfully long’); and what we get isn’t Homo Ludens 
after all but only Auden Ludens—Auden in short pants, acting the 
little horror. One realises in fact that there is no question of a 
persona; far from wanting to efface himself behind a mask, this is 
the rhetorician, using language only to sell to the public his own 
endearing uniqueness. 

Auden’s problem is clear enough: he has to find a form for 
the relaxed and fluently expert writing which he now favours, or 
which now favours him—a form in which he does not have to fake 
the tensions and transports that are no longer his. The form of the 
“Bucolics”—improvisation turned inside out—was a good idea, but 
it let him in for the other thing he has to guard against, pirouet- 
ting and posturing in the public eye. A better idea was the ritual 
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sequence, which could serve him much as “The Rock” served 
Eliot—as an honest and proper form for poetry at a low tension. 
This is what we get in ““Horae Canonicae,” the sequence which 
closes this volume. Here too, unfortunately, in the section headed 
“Vespers,” the poet finds room to posture in; but “Prime” 
(which we have seen already in the volume ‘“‘Nones”) is musical, 
lucid and original, and another section, “Sext,” though in a style 
nearer oratory than poetry, is similarly controlled and memor- 
able. In fact, this sort of ritual recitative is surely Auden’s best 
bet for the future; and I hope I am wrong in suspecting, from 
the New Yorker tone and from one of the epigraphs (‘‘Guard, 
Civility, with guns / Your modes and your declensions’’), that this 
poet has made his peace with society too wholeheartedly and too 
soon. 
Kenneth Burke can also be childish, and likewise playful. 

His childishness goes the whole way, to baby-talk: 

Fly-things sing-sit 

On grow-things. 

Grow-things fly-sing. 

Air light-bright. 

Tinkle, tinkle, morn-fire! 
His playfulness, however, is just masculine horsing around, with 
odes to booze, and bits of not very bold bawdry. When Burke 
remembers to be lyrical, it gets rather embarrassing, but some 
of his squibs (e.g., “Sonnet—to California”) are entertaining for 
as long as they take to flare and splutter. His collection ends with 
word-games which remind us that he is an idiosyncratic and 
influential critic. 


DONALD DAVIE 











CONTRIBUTORS 


WYNDHAM LEWIS'S forthcoming The Trial of Man (Methuen) is the 
concluding sequence to The Human Age. The current issue of Essays in 
Criticism dates “the revival of interest’’ in Lewis from the 1953 Lewis number 
of Shenandoah, which contained his latest short story. 

HUGH KENNER teaches at Santa Barbara. 


MICHAEL AYRTON will publish an illustrated essay, The Act of Drawing, 
in a future Shenandoah. He lives in London. 


JOHN WAIN’S current novel is Living in the Present (Secker and Warburg). 
Other works are Born in Captivity (Knopf) and a book of verse, Mixed 
Feelings (Reading University). A lecturer at Reading, he has sparked the 
revolt against metropolitan chic in English letters. 

PETER VIERICK is lecturing in Florence. 


HERBERT MARSHALL McLUHAN’S Counterblast is the first of a series to 
be concerned with the role of the university, industry, and society, and the 
Republic of Letters. 


WILLIAM FLEMING, who lives in Melbourne, Australia, makes his first 
appearance in Shenandoah. 


LYSANDER KEMP is well known to our readers. 


NOEL STOCK, a young Australian poet, lives in Melbourne, is working on 
an essay showing that cadence, as distinguished from monotonously accented 
metric, is based deep in the English language. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON’S verse was reviewed in the last Shenandoah. 


JOSE VASQUEZ AMARAL views the current situation in Argentina with in- 
terest. He has appeared in Shenandoah before. 


FRED BORNHAUSER, who teaches at the University of Georgia, has con- 
tributed to our pages before. He is the only living descendant of Bertrans 
de Born. 


NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON’S anthologies and critical writings are well 
known. He has written on Faulkner for Shenandoah. 


ARTHUR R. BORDEN, JR., Associate Professor of English at Washington and 
Lee, has been doing research in Elizabethan prose at the Huntington Library 


ASHLEY BROWN has appeared in Shenandoah before. 


MARSHALL FISHWICK is Associate Professor of American Studies at Wash- 
ington and Lee. 


DONALD DAVIE’S verse (Fantasy Press, England) will be reviewed in a 
future issue. 
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